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WRIGHT FIELD, Ohio—The Army 
r Forces announces the develop- 


mt of a helicopter. After long 
rs having been devoted to experi- 
mtation with the type, this model 
omises for the first time in his- 
to provide a heavier-than-air 
dium operating along lines rad- 
tally different from those of the 
dard airplane and at the same 
ime providing definite and practical 
ying characteristics of military 
ue. Known as the Army-Sikorsky 


entrance’ 


p show fhelicopter, the basic model of the 
P,P aircraft was designed by Igor 
o one #@Bikorsky in 1939 and demonstrated 
a closed By him in 1940. 

started 


In 1941 the Air Forces placed an 
| the ex- §—— 


ments for possible military use. 
the two-place plane hovers motionless 30 feet above the ground. 
move backward or sorwene or sideways. 





order for one experimental model 
which when completed was flown the 
761 miles between the company plant 
and Wright Field where it was de- 
livered for test in May, 1942. These 
tests have been sufficiently success- 
ful so that a production order has 
been placed with the Vought-Sikor- 
sky company and with delivery of 
the production models the craft will 
be subjected to further tests under 
actual field operating conditions. 
Not New 

The word “helicopter” is not new 
in the annals of flight. Conceptions 
of aircraft, in fact, having helicopter 
characteristics are far older than the 
airplane itself, The bibliography on 
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HERE’S what the Army has up its sleeve—Sikorsky's helicopter, which is undergoing experi- 
Here a tardy passenger scrambles up a rope ladder while 


The British are interested in it for use on convoys. 
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As Potential War 
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* PON Hit ite ee 


It can take off straight up, 


—Acme Photo 


Weapon 


the subject is voluminous and hails 
practically from all civilized coun- 
tries. An especially active period con- 
cerned with the type hinges about 
the years 1920-23 and various flying 
models were built at that 
for which more or less extravagant 
claims were made. The Army Air 
Forces was among those interested 
and sponsored a development by Dr. 
George de Bothezat, who, at McCook 
Field, constructed a helicopter which 
was actually flown. But it was not 
considered sufficiently practical 
continued development. Interest in 
the type, however, never became dor- 
mant and attempts to achieve as 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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FC coi The War Department this week 

Milined procedures by which indi- 
Vidual iers— 
‘ts slate soldiers—not only over but 
p Woltetg. et 38 years of age—may obtain 
em—ha' harges to relieve the farm man- 
3 on “ er_ shortages. 

a At the same time, it reiterated 
+: tabla t It does not contemplate giving 
softball cUShs to individual soldiers to 
g sixthles k on farms, but in case of emer- 
P eencies, troops under command of 

Meir own officers, housed and fed 
the Army and subject to mili- 
with 10ty control, may be sent into the 
Stanley as. 
ed she 
en he 
inductio Kenny Says Best 
aps With Ancestors 
This f Jap air stre ngth in the Southwest 

- ake ific is deteriorating, said Lt. Gen. 

10 Wi a C. Kenney, Allied air com- 
er in that area, talking with 

a hite House reporters here, 

> insists ‘Their first- string team is gone| 

hour be me Our first team is just getting 

line. We are doing pretty well,” 
7 added modestly. “We've got a 
used ie th of boys who are operating all 


. morale is high—so high 





Although the discharge of any ap- 
preciable number of soldiers under 
38 is not contemplated, the War De- 
partment has set up a procedure 
whereby individuals in this age 
group may be discharged in cases 
of extreme emergency. The soldier 
himself initiates this procedure by 
submitting written application to his 
immediate commanding officer who 
will tell him what evidence he'll 
need. 

Through military channels the ap- 
plication goes to Washington to the 


|Selective Service System which re- 


fers it to the soldier’s local draft 
board. Each case is decided upon 
its own merits, largely by the sol- 
dier’s neighbors, and a discharge 
will be given only if the services of 
the individual are more important 
to agriculture than the Army. 
Soldier-farmers over 38 should 
make out discharge applications be- 
fore May 1 (before June 1, if they 
are overseas). These requests must 
be accompanied by a letter or state- 
ment from local farm agents to the 


VD Tells How Soldier-Farmers 
an Obtain Army Discharges 





effect that the soldiers will be em-| 


ployed in essential agricultural ac- 
tivities if discharged. Such requests 
are made by the soldier to his im- 
mediate commanding officer. A sol- 





dier meeting these requirements will 


be discharged promptly unless his 


release will seriously affect the effi- 


ciency of his unit. 
Troops will be used to solve agri- 


cultural emergencies upon the de-|3 


termination of the War Manpower 
Commission, the War Department 


said. A few weeks ago the War De- 


partment authorized use of troops 
in harvesting long staple cotton, but 


action was delayed until the emer- 


for | 3 


Without Request of 


Restrictions on Army overseas mail 
(Postoffice Order No. 19687, dated 
Jan. 7, 1943) have been modified. 


Hereafter sealed parcels not ex- 
ceeding eight ounces in weight on 
which postage at the first-class rate 
is prepaid may be accepted for dis- 
patch to Army personnel at APO's 
overseas without the presentation of 
an approved request from the ad- 
dressee. 


The modification has been agreed 
to by the War Department in order 
to facilitate the sending of small 
essential articles such as eyeglasses, 
watches, fountain pens, insignia, etc. 
Individual copies of so-called 
“House Organs” or employee publi- 
cations, may also be sent to such 


as to weight and postage. 


Subscription Renewals 
Hereafter renewals of present sub- 
scriptions for overseas personnel of 
the Army to newspapers and other 
publications entered as second-class 
matter from any source will be con- 
sidered as a continuation of tne pres- 
ent subscriptions and mailings under 
such renewed subscriptions are now 
allowed, regardless of whether or not 
the renewals may be paid for by 
others than the addressees without 
any request from the latter. This 
does not cover complimentary copies 
sent by publishers. 

Educational study material, includ- 
ing text books, sent by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, Mad- 
ison, Wis., an agency of the United 
States Government, and universities 
and colleges conducting courses in 
cooperation with that Institute, also 
such material sent by other schools 
and colleges conducting home study 
courses, in connection with enroll- 
ments prior to Jan. 15, 1943, may be 
accepted without presentation of a 


personnel under the same conditions | 


Overseas Mail 
Rules Modified 


Eight-Ounce Parcels May 


Be Sent 
Addressee 


sent in connection with enrollments 
or requests made subsequent to that 
date, except that such requests shall 
bear the approval of the students’ 
commanding officer. 

In the case of matter mailed by 
the Armed Forces Institute, and co- 
operating institutions, the wrappers 
of the parcels should bear a return 
card similar to the following ex- 
ample: Armed Forces University Ex- 
tension Courses, Home Study De- 
partment, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Official Mailing. 

In the case of such mailings by 
other schools and colleges, the par- 
cels should be endorsed “Mailing Au- 
thorized by P.O.D. Notice March 
12, 1943.” 

Book Clubs 


Where book clubs are under con- 
tract to furnish members now sta- 
tioned overseas. with books to be 
mailed at intervals, arrangements for 
which were made prior to the estab- 
lishment of the _ restrictions, the 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Generals Get 


Bawled Out 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—“What’s the 
matter with you guys? Can’t you 
read? Keep off the grass!” 

The soldier who bawled out two 
men in civilian clothes here last week 
didn’t know one was General -Mar- 
shall and the other Géneral Arnold. 

Here to inspect the Air Forces 
technical training schools, they took 
a few days off, went fishing one day 
in civilian clothes and were bawled 
out while crossing a lawn near Fla- 
mingo Pier. 

General Marshall attended a boxing 
match and a play and appeared on 
the streets and beaches at other 








request at the time of mailing. 
This also applies to such matter 


times apparently without being recog- 
nized. 





time | ese. 





gency could be investigated. 


On the other hand, at a number | 
to! % 


of posts soldiers have elected 
spend their furloughs and free time 
working on farms. 


The War Department says that it} 
plan to give furloughs to 


does not 
individual soldiers to work on farms 
because experience of the last 
proves that such furloughs are in- 
effective. They relieved the man- 
power shortage only slightly, there 
was no assurance that furloughed 
soldiers would actually work on 
farms, and they disrupted training. 





war 


AH, SPRING! Sunday is the 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 





drab winter. 








of Australian winter. 








first day of that flower-happy 


season which gladdens the hearts of Gls after a long olive- 
Here Sgt. Henry McGowan, Minter Field, Calif, 
does a Ferdinand for us. The sergeant is grinning widely to 
show how he feels about his 29th spring in the Army, but 
down under members of AEF are getting ready for a taste 






























Wasuincton, D. C., Marcu 20, 1943 








GI Pets 


No. 4 
‘Chris’ 











CORPORAL BORKIN, 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—A feline 
Act of God nearly broke up an im- 
portant inspection by a major gen- 
eral at Fort Hancock, when “Chris,” 
pet cat of a Coast Artillery unit gave 
birth to quintuplets in the wall lock- 
er of Cpl. Phil Borkin less than half 
an hour before the scheduled start of 
the inspection. 

When Corporal Borkin opened his 
locker this morning to tidy up be- 
fore the general’s arrival, he yelped 
in amazement at the improvised ma- 





ternity ward. Consternation grew as 


the precious minutes flew by while'ker “Hungry.” 


CHRIS’ AND FAMILY 
He almost got gigged 


Chris exercised her rights and re- 
fused. to budge with the kiddies. 

Finally, scant moments before the 
general appeared, Corporal Borkin 
braved the mother’s wrath, plucked 
the brood from his locker, popped 
them into his helmet and hustled 
them to a warm box behind the fur- 
nace, well out of sight of inspecting 
eyes. 

The same problem has Borkin’s 
entire outfit scratching its collective 
head, but a glance into their fire- 
side home indicates that all five kit- 
tens could well answer to the moni- 





Soldiers to Furlough 
At Expensive Resort 


MOUNT McKINLEY PARK, 
Alaska.—Where pleasure-bent vaca- 
tion goers once spent $25 a day for 
entertainment, Uncle Sam is now 
setting up a furlough resort for sol- 
diers. The Army has taken over the 
famous McKinley Park Hotel here 
for his men, 

Although opening date is set for 
April 1, this is no April Fool joke, 
even if it does sound too good to 
be true. 

The McKinley Park Hotel was for- 
merly one of those swank resorts 
most of us read about, with rates 
at about $25 per day, with all winter 
sports. 

Now it appears, Alaska leaves of 
a full week are to be granted and 
special trains run directly to the 





park at low furlough rates. The ex- 
pense for the soldier for the week 
will be about the $25 which used 
to be paid by the civilian for a day. 

Better yet, there are to be lots 
of girls as dancing partners, and 
the winter sports, skating, skiing 
and so on, can be indulged in under 
instructors. A large library and 
fireplaces add to the comfort and 
luxury. And the food, as a change 
from Army chow, will be planned 
by a former maitre de hotel. 

In the summer months fishing, 
riding, hiking and mountain-climbing 
will take the place of the winter 
sports. Mount McKinley, the high- 
est peak in North America, is in 
the neighborhood, and accessable by 
hiking parties, 





Claiborne Signal Soldiers 
Dream of Egyptian Ella 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.— Three 
hundred soldiers of the 103rd Divi- 
sion Signal Company are getting 
tired so they can sleep—and dream 
of Egyptian Ella. 

The mystery girl of the 103rd Di- 
vision, costumed like Dorothy La- 
mour on a hot day, made her debut 
on the stage of Recreation Hall 26 at 
Camp Claiborne, accompanied by a 
battery of veiled houris from her 
harem. 

The signal company’s revue, “Sig- 
nals On,” was based on Army real- 


ism and Army Utopia. The first 
highlighted the routine of the sol- 
dier’s day; the latter centered in 
that dream realm—the harem. 

Egyptian Ella’s sinuous dancing 
brought down the rafters, but the 
soldiers were brought down to earth 
promptly with a sketch in true GI 
fashion—“There’ll Always Be a La- 
trine.” The sketch humorously put 
an end to all latrine rumors. 

The home talent show was fol- 
lowed by a jam session and mass 





singing of old and new Army songs. 


‘models to come. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nearly as possible vertical ascent and 
hovering characteristics found ex- 
pression principally in the liaison 
airplanes and autogiros, now in ac- 
tual use. 


What may be termed the first suc- 
cessful helicopter was developed by 
Professor Focke in Germany in 1937, 
when he astounded the world by fly- 
ing his model inside a crowded sports 
palace. Little, however, has since 
been heard of this craft, perhaps be- 
cause of the war, perhaps because of 
inherent weaknesses of design. 


The Sikorsky helicopter was con- 
ceived along quite different lines and 
the present Army model, due to com- 
bined Air Forces and company co- 
operation, has been considerably 
simplified and improved over the 
original Sikorsky prototype, Further 
improvements in construction as well 
as performance characteristics will 
be incorporated in the * production 


In apearance the helicopter is as 
unusual as are its flying character- 
istics which enable it to rise and de- 


Army Develops Helicopter 
As Potential War Weapon 


space, to fly forward or in reverse 
direction, to shy to either side or 
bounce about on the air, to spin like 
a top on its vertical axis, or to hover 
motionless over a definite spot. Since 
there is no necessity of takeoff or 
landing run, no prepared landing 
field is mnecessary—only a clearing 
free of trees and sufficienty large 
to accommodate the main rotor 
blades and a small extra radius to 
allow for pilot error. Equipped with 
low pressure floats it will be able to 
operate from land, water, snow, 
marsh or thin ice. There are no stall- 
ing characteristics since in case of 
motor failure the craft merely wind- 
mills to the ground. In tests a lad- 
der has been let down to the ground 
while the helicopter remained hang- 
ing motionless above, and a crew 
member climbed down the ladder. 
Having completed his ground errand, 
he climed up again into the still- 
hovering craft. Similarly tests have 
demonstrated sliding down a rope 
from the cockpit to the ground. 
The fuselage is without wings. The 
front has somewhat the square-faced 
appearanceof a taxicab. Aft it lifts 
sharply to provide clearance for the 





scend vertically without running 


rear rotor. If welded tubular cen- 





Does Find 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Army doc- 
tors here have demonstrated that 
individuals can become almost com- 
pletely immune to the dread vene- 
real disease, gonorrhea. 


How? By taking sulfathiazole 
pills. 
Nearly 1,400 Negro troops here 


were used in experiments with the 
sulfa drug from March until Septem- 
ber last year. Col. William Denton 
and Capt. James A. Loveless, Army 
Medical Corps, reported on the re- 
sults of the test in the journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
Of 4,000 Negro troops here at Ben- 





Overseas Mail 


Rules Modified 


(Continued from Page 1) 


books may be accepted in a similar 
manner. 
However, this does not apply to 
instances where book clubs merely 
furnish members with lists of books, 
which the member is not under ob- 
ligation to purchase, but for which 
he submits a specific request in each 
instance; in such case the request 
must bear the approval of the bat- 
talion or similar unit commander. 
Medical books sent to doctors con- 
nected with Army hospitals or units 
under their official titles and fe 
their official use and parcels con- 
taining uniforms and military acces- 
sories ordered by officers may be ac- 
cepted without approved requests 
and without regard to the limita- 
tions of weight and size prescribed 
by Order No. 19687, This order, dat- 
ed Jan. 7, 1943, set forth the restric- 
tions which have now been modified 


as above. (Details were reported in 
the January 9 issue of ARMY 
TIMES.) 


Requests of officers and personnel 
not assigned to organizations or as- 
signed to separate companies and 
detachments must te approved by 
the next higher headquarters or by 
the theater headquarters. 

The War Department has issued 
instructions to its personnel that in 












Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 


Sure they do, if you subscribe for them. The cost is only 
Two Dollars per year; One Dollar for six months. If you 
haven't, here’s how! Just fill in the coupon below. 








ARMY TIMES, 


Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed is $ 


for a subscription to ARMY TIMES for 
OE Es 











Six Months. 





Mail to. 
City. 








Sent by. 













My address is 


Gift Card Will Be Sent and Subscription Started With Next Issue. 
You Can Also Subscribe at the Same Rate to Receive Your Own 
Copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 











no circumstances will requests he 
approved by other than battalion or 
—— commanders or other offi- 
cers of field grade (major or above) 
|}having supervisory authority over 
the officer or enlisted man making 
the request. 

| The exceptions of Order No. 19687 
| with respect to parcels for military 
agencies include those sent to Army 
post exchanges, canteens, Red Cross, 
| USO, and library officers; also re- 
|ligious material addressed to chap- 
lains in their official capacity and 
i sent to commanding officers 
addressed to them as such by title. 
| No approved request is necessary 





| weight and size, namely, 70 pounds 
jand 100 inches in length and girth 
| combined are applicable. 


tary Agency.” 


for these and the regular limits of 


Such par- 
}cels shoud be endorsed “For Mill- 


Sulpha 


Prevents Gonorrhea 


ning, 1,400 were given two grams of 
sulfathiazole before leaving the post 
on pass. Those taking station 
prophylaxis received no _ further 
drug. All others received four ad- 
ditional grams, two on returning to 
the post and two the next morning. 
The results were apparent. Among 
2,600 men who were not given pills, 
gonorrhea cases averaged 171 per 
thousand per year. Among those 
who took the pills the average was 
only eight per thousand per year. 
The report stated modestly: 
“.,.. there has occurred a phenome- 
nal disappearance of gonorrhea and 
chancroid (another venereal afflic- 
tion). Administration of the sulfa- 
thiazole in this experimental group 
has not been attended by any seri- 
ous reactions.” 

The two doctors said there was 
little effect on the rate of syphillis 
cases. 

Cost of the pills was estimated at 
10 cents per soldier per month. Their 
final comment was: 

“It is admitted that certain dan- 
gers are involved in administering 
this drug, particularly on a large 
scale, and that the answer to cer- 
tain questions has not yet been de- 
termined. In view of the magni- 
tude of the venereal disease prob- 
lem and its effect on man-days, we 
believe the risks are justified.” 





Holding up Morale 
By New Method 


JERSEY CITY, N. J—A total of 
750,000 pairs of dice have been pur- 
chased by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps for the troops, it was revealed 
at the corps depot today. 

“We do not encourage gambling, 
however,” said Maj. Harold R, Giblin, 
head of the overseas resale and issue 
procurement section. “Our job is to 


is left uncovered. Two rotors (@ 
propellers) are installed; one a 
imately 36 feet operating in the hori. 
zontal plane on top the fuselage, one 
of 7% feet in a vertical plane at 
side of the tail, The full lift of 
helicopter is obtained from the hor}, 
zontal rotor. 


Power is furnished by a seven-cy}, 
inder Warner radial engine by ge» 
and shaft transmission to the two 


sents a bow-legged appearance, strut. 
braced at the sides of the fuselagy 
well back of the cabin. Side-by-sigg 
seats accommodate a pilot and pas 
senger or crew member. Approx 
mate length is 38 feet and height 9 
feet. Gross weight is 2400 pounds, 


Value Great 


In the development and procur 
ment of the helimopter the A 
Air Forces has immediate and reg} 
istic motives. For liaison and me 
sage carrier behind the combat ling 
its value is obvious. A_ telephom 
line dropped from the craft to th 
ground would make possible the pe. 
sonal delivery of messages in ings 
cessible sopts without the necessity 
of its landing. 

A further important use ts gee 
in its adaptation as an aerial amby 
lance equipped with litters for th 
removal of injured from jungle 
other remote areas often vi; 
inaccessible to ground crews, or ty 
be reached only by long and arduoy 
effort. There are several recent 
stances in the case of crashed bom 
ers where if a helicopter had beg 
available, rescue cculd have been & 
complished in hours rather thy 
days, and the injured crew membey 
—- promptly to base hosp, 
tals. 

The fact that it could operat 
from any ship deck large enough # 
accommodate its bulk opens up fu 


struction, the rear section at the tail | 


rotors. The main landing gear Dre §! 
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ther vistas of possibilities. 

The promptness of the Air Forca 
to grasp the value of this new equip 
ment will undoubtedly have an 
fluence upon accelerating its fur’ 
development, With performance ch 
acteristics improved and its adapts 
tions for military use broadened, t 
helicopter promises to prove an a 
dition to American air potentiality, 
not only for the shortening 
winning of the war but forthe revi 
fication of civilian aviation in the 
peace which follows. 
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AIR FORCES 


the plane and watching the enemy 
creates strain on your eyes and eaty 
causing functional distress that brings 
on nausea, when all your faculties 
should be at their best. 


Mothersill' 

nersits 
has been used for over a third of s 
century as an effective aid in prevent 
ing and relieving nausea, so you aa 
perform your duties free of stomach 
annoyances. Ac drug stores or direc 





supply little things that keep morale 
high.” 


Whirling around in the air, guiding | 
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MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Letayette Street, Hew tort, #-1. 
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FREE 32 PAGE 
CATALOG 


of Military uniforms, insignia, 
novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 

MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
Agents Wanted—Send for particulars 





















Gives First Aid to Scuffs 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 
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GIRLS WITHOUT ROUGE 
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SHOES WITHOUT COLOR. 
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r Jeep-O Clubs Spread, Now Cycle 
n\Seeks Uniformity Among Clubs - 


he tal FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—A by-word among auto- 
> jle drivers across the nation—that’s the promised 
e hori, § future of the Jeep-O Club, born here at Fort McClellan's 


16, ong f Infantry Replacement Training Center 
at one 
Of the § soldi 
© hor} § ing 


Already the plan, which pledges 















en-cyh es up similar clubs in their vicinity. At some of 

A these camps working facsimilies of the IRTC’s Jeep-O 

r be: Club have been established. 

» Strut. Lets Soldiers Ride 

Uselagy The purpose of the Jeep-O Club fs to help alleviate 

pe an acute transportation problem which soldiers have en- 
pas 


Pproxi. 
ight 4 
nds, 


TOC his off-duty hours, is finding it more 


get a “hitch.” 


at lines, 
lephone 
to the 
the per. § Pape 
in inag 
ecessity 







of the driving public. 
those of other communities near the 


er a lift wherever and whenever possible, is spread- 
like a prairie fire before a high wind. 

Army camps from Texas to California and all over 
south are requesting information and details for 


countered since gas and tire rationing began removing 
more and more cars from the highways each succeeding 


k. 
wee with the continuing diminution of auto travel the 
pidier, who depends in great measure upon friendly 
motorists to visit communities near his station during 


Motorists who pass him by, while there’s an empty 
gat in their car, are innocently helping to curtail the 
few hours of leave he has available to him. 

Recognizing this, the McClellan Cycle, IRTC news- 
r, organized the first Jeep-O Club, confident that, 
given the facts, auto drivers would back it up. 

The camp newspaper wasn’t wrong in analyzing the 
Anniston car owners and 


three months ago. 
drivers to give a 


and more difficult 


JEEPER 


@ FORT M°CLELLAN, ALABAMA 








fort here were quick to respond and 
jin the Jeep-O Club. 

The Anniston Kiwanis Club took 
w direction of the civilian phase 
wd through the media of the Inter- 
gational Kiwanis magazine, which 
will soon appear with a full page 
fevoted to the Jeep-O Club, an- 
nounced its intention of spreading 
the Jeeper emblem all over America 
wherever Kiwanians gather. 


Uniformity Sought 


With the Jeep-O Club appeared 
feaded for expansion on a national 
ope the Cycle is anxious to bring 
wout a uniformity of organization 
r Forctigherever clubs are founded. 

w equ To do this the Cycle is this week 
publishing a special “Jeep-O” edi- 
tion. In it will be included every 
gst detail for the organization, es- 
fablishment and management of the 


operate 
ough te 
up fur 








whenever and wherever possible. 


send me a windshield sticker. 


Name 


THE JEEPER’S PLEDGE 


I pledge to pick up Ft. McClellan soldiers at 
JEEP-O locations and to give soldiers rides 


Please enroll me as an Honor JEEPER and 








Address 





(Clip and Mail to Secretary, Kiwanis Club, P. O. Box 111, Anniston) 








plan. There will be a complete his- 
tory of the Jeep-O plus helping hints 
on publicizing the club and obtain- 
ing civilian support in the special 
edition. 

Copies of the edition will be mailed 


free of charge to any Army camp, 
post or station interested or to any 
civilian group 
lishing the plan in their community. 


McClellan Cycle, Fort McClellan, Ala. 


interested in estab- 


Requests should be made to the 
















CAMP BUTNER, N. C., March 16 
-The instructor pointed to the thigh 
bone of a skeleton, “This is the 


femur. Should a break occur here, 
¥ proper method to make a splint 


Standing next to the skeleton and 
twaiting its turn as an instructional 
medium was a structural anatomy of 
body. A twist of the instructor’s 
ist and the lungs are disengaged, 
en the intestines, the kidneys and 
the heart. ° 

No! This is not a course in Materia 
Medica at an American University. 
It is a class in first aid given by the 








ses Skeleton for First Aid 


60th Medical Battalion, a unit of 
Colonel Sidney S. Eberle’s Second 
Army Special Troops, stationed here 


at Camp Butner. 

“It is much easier to teach men 
the difficult parts of the human body 
with the visual aid of the skeleton 
and the structure, than it is by de- 
scribing the parts or depicting them 
on a blackboard”, said Major Ber- 
nard E, Bullock, commanding officer 
of the 60th. 

The skeleton which is about 182 
years old stands five foot high and 
is kept together by numerous nuts, 
bolts and wires, in perfect align- 









A new popular song dedicated to 
men of the Army Medical De- 
ent has been published by the 
Southern Music Publishing company. 
Entitled “The Army of Hippocrates,” 


the song was written by the popular 
mposer Hoagy Carmichael. 


We're the Army of Hippocrates, with 
Cures for many ills; 
We'll be over on the firin’ line with 
bandages and pills; 

desert field and jungle, ev’ry son 
of you will thrive. 

use the doctors and the nurses al- 
ways bring ‘em back alive. 





We're the Army of Hippocrates, 
ous far and wide; 

the doctors are proficient; 
the nurses starry-eyed; 
ee 


and 







and 


Carmichael Pens 


Ditty for Medics 


Our patients recommend us, even 
those who have some wealth; 
We've never lost a one except the 

one who’s lost his health. 


We're the Army of Hippocrates, and 
quite a bloody crew; 

We'll be dishin’ out the vitamins un- 
til the war is through; 

So boys remember this, if you've a 
bone or two to mend, 

That the doctors and the nurses will 
be with you 'till the end. 


We're the Army of Hippocrates; our 
uniform is white; 

We'll be gunning with a hypo when 
the boys go out to fight; 

Our Uncle Sammy told us we must 
keep ’em strong and well; 

And we'll Yankee Doodle do it ’till 





we see the Japs in Hell! 










Take’ from a 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Two barbering 
years worth of two-dollar bills were 
mg up in Uncle Sam’s till here 
“en H. S. Tucker, head of the 
= Mored Force Replacement Train- 
ng Center barber shop, laid 188 
seuces” on the counter and or- 

~ed a $500 War Bond. 
Y dog-eared and tattered bills 
dived in the purchase gave evi- 
of traditional “cleansings” in 








Uncle Sam Gets 188 Twos 


‘Clip Joint’ 


past crap games. Soldier enthusi- 
asts believe two-dollar bills bring 
bad luck. Evil spirits are washed 
away, however, if a corner of the 
bill is removed. 

Bond Purchaser Tucker, who 
started saving the bills after no- 
ticing a few had accumulated in his 
cash register, judges that plenty of 
bad luck has been permanently 
wiped out. “Or at least,” he says, 
“for the duration.” 








ment. Each bone is set in the same 
place as in the skeleton of a living 
person. With the skeleton the in- 
structing officer can show clearly 
why it is so necessary to handle a 
person with broken’ bones’ very 
gently, since the jagged edges may 
very easily puncture a vital organ. 

Captain V. A. Jackson of Clinton, 
Ky., executive officer of the 60th 
Medical Battalion and a former sur- 
geon, employs the skeleton in the 
correlation of the bone structure 
and position to the application of 
splints, setting of bones, and the use 
of tourniquets. 

The structural body with its in- 
tricate parts put together not un- 
like a huge jigsaw, holds the com- 
plete attention of the medical sol- 
diers as Captain T. L. Ozment of 
Harrisburg, Illinois holds out the 
heart and explains the blood system 
and the reaction of shock on that 


The highly specialized character of 
modern warfare has resutled in spec- 
ialized songs being sung by the 
armed forces, in the opinion of Dr. 
Raymond Kendall, USO Music Co- 
ordinator. 

“In World War I all branches of 
the Army and Navy, as well as ci- 
villians, sang songs such as ‘Over 
There’, ‘Tipperary’, ‘K-K-K-Katy’ 
and ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’,” 
Dr. Kendall said. “So far this war 
has produced no war songs which 


have spread through the armed serv- 
ices and the entire Nation. 


Reason Why 


“Instead we have the ‘Army Air 
Corps song’, “The Caissons Keep 
Rolling Along’, ‘Look Out Below’ 
‘Sky Anchors’, “The Fighting Quar- 
termaster Corps’ and the Navy’s ever 
popular ‘Anchors Aweigh.’ 

“Why is this so? As USO Music 
Coordinator, I have sought the an- 
swer to this question from the eight 
USO Music Advisers who are now 
visiting USO clubs across the coun- 
try to lead men in group singing, 
and to train soldiers and sailors as 
song leaders for their own units. 
These music advisers know what the 
men are singing. Two of them, 


New Type War 
Changes Music 


USO Music Coordinator Says Army 


Wants ‘Specialized’ Tunes 


‘K-K-K-Katty’, and John R. Jones, 
had experience in leading singing 
at Army camps ni the last war. 
“The impression seems to be that 
with the specialization in modern 
war—with motorized infantry, para- 
troops, ski troops, commandos, and 
others—the men want a song of their 
own. If there is a composer in the 
outfit he is called upon to compose 
the music and lyrics for a song 
uniquely related to his unit in some 
manner. At times the words are 
adapted to a well-known tune. 


Daisy Changed 

“Here’s a song that appeared in 
the USO Club in Rockford, Ill, 
where Oren L. Brown, USO music 
adviser, found men singing it to the 
tune of ‘Daisy, Daisy:’ 

Daisy, Daisy, how to elope with 

you, 

I'm half crazy, wondering what 

to do. 

You’ve got all my heart desires 

Except a set of tires; 

T’ll wed you yet, if you can get 

A bicycle built for two. 

“In Miami, where Air Corps ca- 
det schools are quartered in hotels, 
nearly every ‘class’ has its song. 
Some are original tunes, others are 
parodies of popular airs. As the 
classes of 100 or more men march 
to mess, and to and from their du- 
ties, they can be heard singing their 





Geoffrey O'Hara, composer of 


own songs. 








LEFT TO RIGHT, 





RIGHT AT THIS CANTEEN 
WHERE PEPSI-COLA’S FREE ! 


THEY TREAT ’EM 








Here’s where enlisted men of all the 
United Nations get a real welcome. 
It’s the Times Square Canteen in New 
York.* Enlisted men come in and take 
a shower free . . . and there are wash- 
stands with big mirrors where you 
can shave with free blades. And if 





system. 





you’re thirsty, there’s free Pepsi-Cola 
at the food counter. The sames goes 
for the Pepsi-Cola Canteen in Wash- 
ington, D. C.* at 13th and G Streets 
and the Pepsi-Cola Service Men’s 
Canteen, San Francisco, Mason and 
Market Streets. 


*Im cooperation with N. Y. City Defense Recreation Committee in New York 
—with Recreation Services, Inc., in Washington, D. C. 
—with Hospitality House in San Francisco 











IN THE 


they say: 
“CAT CRAWL” 


area for tropic jungle-fighting 


for an attack at night with 
faces blacked up 


“CAMEL” 


for the Army man’s favorite 
cigarette 








FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men 
in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on 
actual sales records in Canteens 
and Post Exchanges.) 





* RANGERS x 


for an advance hugging the ground 


“BUSHMASTERS” 


for Rangers trained in the Caribbean 


"MINSTREL SHOW” 





ITS CAMELS 












YOU SAID IT, 
RANGER—CAMELS 
HAVE GOT WHAT 
IT TAKES ! 


WITH ME_I LIKE 
THAT EXTRA 
MILDNESS AND 


FULL FLAVOR 





COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


In what might be described as a gesture of defiance, the Senate 
this week passed and sent to the House for approval the Bankhead 
bill to defer farm workers from the draft. 

The legislation was opposed by the Army, Selective Service 
and the War Manpower Commission. 

This was the Senate’s solution to the growing manpower prob- 
The Senate’s solution is to rob Peter to pay Paul. 


There are only so many persons available to be shared by 
the Army, agriculture and industry. The Army has no alternative 
but to take every able-bodied man it can get its hands on without 
seriously disrupting the war-time economy of the nation. The more 
men the Army has the sooner the war can be won, and the fewer 
who will be sacrificed because of “too little, too late.’ To limit 
the Army’s size is to endanger United Nations’ strategy and prob- 











lem. 


ably prolong the war. 


Industry, on the other hand, has been able to make full use of 
substitute manpower wherever it could find, relaxing its restrictions 
on the hiring of the physically handicapped and employing countless 


women. 


But now if the Senate has its way (and it is possible that strong 
opposition will be found in the House)—if the Senate has its way, 
farmers and farm labor will be set up as a special class, a part 


of the nation free of the draft. 


Other alternatives were offered the Senate to solve the farm 


manpower muddle, but they refused to consider them. 
itself authorized the use of troops in case of emergency. 


The Army 
It was 


ready only a few weeks ago to send troops into the cotton fields 


but when the “emergency” 
unnecessary to use troops. 


was investigated it was found to be 
It was said that one of the causes of 


the “crisis” in the cotton fields was an inability for employers and 


workers to agree on wage scales. 


Meanwhile, the War Manpower Commission has seen its plan 
to recruit a land army of citizens and high school workers to help 
on the farms blocked by the farm bloc and the farm lobby, which 


didn’t want to bother training unskilled city folks. 


Industry has 


trained thousands of new workers to take their places as skilled 


labor. 
to milk a cow. 


If a woman can learn to weld an airplane, she can learn 


The Senate’s solution to the manpower problem is no solution 
at all. If farmers aren’t to be drafted then war workers must be. 


Or else the Army must go begging. 


The Senate would have us rob Peter to pay Paul. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 





. 
Trading Post 
Gentlemen: 

I was very much interested inn 
James W. Perkins Jr.’s article on in- 
signia collecting. I have been col- 
lecting for over seven years and 
have about 1200 pieces. 

I am a member of the Trading 
Post, an organization for the pur- 
pose of swapping and collecting 
Artny insignia; but the activities of 
this group have been at a standstill 
for almost a year. I believe that 


The Grumbling 
Soldier 


There was a grumbling soldier 
Who growled the whole year long. 

What wasn’t was the “ought to be,” 
What was was always wrong. 

He didn’t like his station, and he 
made it plain to see 

That anywhere he wasn’t was the 
place he’d rather be. 





He didn’t like his general; 
He cursed his captain, too. 
He saw no rhyme or reason 
In the chores they made him do. 
He wished they would transfer him 
to some post across the sea. 
For wherever he wasn’t was the 
place he’d like to be. 


They sent him o’er the ocean 
With his rifle and his pack; 
But no sooner had he landed 
Than he wished that he were back 
He couldn’t stand the tropics with 
the hot sun blazing down— 
The place to be a soldier was some 
good old Yankee town. 


At last death's final transfer 

Moved him on to realms afar. 
He drew a post in heaven, 

Where the perfect quarters are. 
But hardly was he seated when he 

passed around the word: 
w St. Peter could arrange it, he 
would like to be transferred. 

icks Field Hi-Life 





mth 


there is a great interest in this 
hobby, and your paper would be 
serving a useful purpose in serving 
as a center for these activities. 

If you decide to start a Trading 
Corner, please advise me. 

MAJ. P. G. RUDIN. 

Station Complement, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 





Gentlemen: 


I, too, am Interested in the estab- 
lishment of a “Corner” of this na- 
ture as I am a collector of insignia 
myself. I have in my collection ap- 
proximately 600 insignia. I would 
like to submit my name for trading. 
I am James C. Stewart, 1st Lt., In- 
fantry, Co. B, 67th Inf. Tng. Bn., 
Camp Wolters, Tex. My collection 
started on the 13th of November, 
1941, when I picked up, quite by ac- 
cident, an insignia from the 13th 
Armored Calvary in Columbia, S. C. 
It gave me the idea as I have always 
felt number 13 was my lucky num- 
ber. On quite a number of occasions 
I have picked up 13 in one day. 

We have what is known as a 
“Collection Exchange” formed in 
the Army. It is new and we have 
only 10 members. Lt. Col. Amos 
Flemings, 130th Inf., Fort Lewis, 
Wash., is the originator of the idea 
and I would say he is president. 
I am in sincere hope this will put 
me in contact with other collectors. 

LT. JAMES C. STEWART. 
Camp Wolters, Tex. 





Gentlemen: 


I am a collector of Army shoulder 
patches. Situated as I am in Texas, 
I have been fortunate in obtaining 
most of those worn in this area, but 
I would like to obtain shoulder 
patches from throughout the Army. 

I would be willing to trade patches 
of units in this area, such as the 
84th Division “Rail Splitters,” the 
86th Division “Black Hawks,” the 
Eighth Service Command or the Air 
Corps for patches from other units. 

CPL. WILLIAM A. PAYNE, Sr. 
Public Relations Office, 

Fifth Ferrying Group, ATC, 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
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Does the Army seem to you like 
a huge machine, in which you are 
a small cog, with the wheels going 
‘round, day by day, and nobody car- 
ing very much what you think, or 
what you do, so long as you keep 
inside regulations? 

Armies have been that way. Some 
of them may be now, in the Axis 
countries. But not the U. S. Army. 


The other day the President told 
Congress in his annual message 
that he had reason to know what 
American soldiers are thinking 
about. At the time he didn’t say 
how or why. But it is quite possible 
that you may have had something 
to do with what was in his mind. 
The fact that the President and the 
big guns of the High Command 
want to know, and that machinery 
has been set up to get just that 
information, is one of the striking 
things of at least America’s part in 
the present war. 


Getting Their Minds 


Let’s look at a picture, for a min- 
ute. In your camp, perhaps, or, as 
has occurred in many of them, you 
see 40 or 50 men gathered in the 
camp theatre, reading and answer- 
ing a schedule of questions. These 
men had been picked at random at 
morning roll-call, and without any 
idea of the duty, had been marched 
to the theatre. Nobody, not even 
most of the officers, knew what was 
to happen. 


An explanation something like 
this came, with their entrance to 
the meeting place: 

“You are going to be asked some 
questions. There isn’t anything per- 
sonal about them, except the opin- 
ions you may express. The War 
Department is interested in a lot 
of things which concern you and 
want to know, frankly, what you, 
yourself, think about them, though 
your name will not be used, and 
there will be no come back, no 
matter what you may say in reply. 
Here is a chance to say just what 
you think about the things the ques- 
tions ask you. And the policies of 
the War Department will be based, 
to some extent, on the replies which 
come from these questions.” 


How it Works 
What's behind it? Those ques- 


"Get ‘em, 41I' 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La. — Col. 
Donovan P. Yeuell, commander of 
the 411 Infantry Regiment, of the 
Cactus Division here, is determined 
to be sure that his men will know 
what to do, a la the Commando 
method, if they ever run unexpect- 
edly on the enemy. He has a little 
habit of circulating frequently 
among out-of-doors classes or in 
the training area nearby. Suddenly 
comes a shout: “Get ’em 411,” and 
with it things begin to happen. 
Every man within hearing picks 





judo, rough-and-tumble and all the 
tricks they know, to get one an- 





ether on the ground pronto, 


a “foe” and goes at him. They use.. 


Army's ‘Gallup Poll’ Finds Out [: 
What Soldiers are Thinking 


tions, and the plan of making such 
an inquiry came from the Special 
Service Division of the Service of 
Supply, under the direction of Brig. 
Gen. Frederick H. Osborn. Some 


time ago there was established in 
this Division a research branch man- 
ned by experts in social and experi- 
mental psychology, business re- 
search, sociology and statistics, the 
most competent staff American uni- 
versities and commercial establish- 
ments could provide. And when the 
President spoke so definitely to Con- 
gress on his knowledge of what the 
American soldier is thinking about 
he was referring to the results of 
the work of this organization. 

But what are the soldiers think- 
ing. about? 


“Are we fighting to have our sons 
do it again in twenty years?” was 
one question frequently asked in 
the replies to the questionnaire. 
“Are we going to have a voice in 
the Peace?” “Is there to be another 
result like the Versailles Treaty 
brought?” “Will we get our jobs 
back after the war?” These are 
typical, and illustrate pretty defi- 
nitely the mind of the American 
soldier. 

Speaking Right Out 

These were general, perhaps may 
be said to be political, ideas. Others 
came more closely to matters of 
training. 

“Give us better officers and more 
modern equipment,” one man wrote, 
expressing his feelings frankly. “I 
wish officers would treat us like 
adults and not like children,” was 





while hi 
me nigh 
“Of et 
in 
pidier | 
Im doin 
Privat: 
month, ¢ 
try, insu 
another plea. Another man sg§put if h 
gested: “I’d like the Army hill tuc 
if I could choose my own brand A ~ 
of service. I'd have more enthw ia 
siasm if I was doing something 
cared about.” e" 
The inquiry has revealed one ¢ 
portant point which led to measur 
to remedy what might have been 
most serious situation. Probably be 
cause they were newer branches of, 
the service, and in some ways mor 
picturesque, the tank corps, the air} CAMP 
force and the paratroops had beenjthose v 
getting enormously more _ publicityfencern 
build-up, in the magazines, the press{(Corps i: 
and even in the movies, than thejtmpan; 
old reliable Infantry. A survey regmbies « 
vealed that this had led to a sort s 
of inferiority complex as to thefCampbe 
importance of the infantry among 
the men of that force. Whereas anyfpr con 











erations on land. That situation 
vealed, the Special Service was ab 
to institute plans to meet it, a 
some education was done which 
resulted in a much improved spirit} Meat 
from p 
lowed, as will be understood, al 
many other lines, when the feel 
of the men is known. 

So, don’t feel that you are such 
a small cog, after all, Mr. Private 
And when your turn comes to a® 
swer the questions asked by thé 
Special Service Division, don’t 
afraid to speak out your mind. The 
President, the Government and the 
War Department wants to know 
You tell ’em. 





War Words 


Assault 


Words jike assault, 
slaught are used only in their 
military senses but also in law, 
sports, and quite commonly in fig- 
urative language. An assault, in mili- 
tary usage, is generally the last phase 
of an attack, when those engaged 
come to close quarters and more or 
less violent physical combat. The 
etymology of assault conveys this 
idea rather vividly; its Latin source 
is the preposition ad “to” and saltus 
“a leaping, springing,” from salire 
“to leap”’—i.e. a leaping at a foe. 
Our modern English slang expression 
“to jump on,” Le. to assail with vio- 
lent censure, to insult, has its origin 
in the same Latin verb (salire) with 
a different preposition. Assault also 
has the same origin as the verb as- 
sail, which has however frequently 
an idea of attack by other than phys- 
ical means, Like many other military 
terms, assault came into English 
through the Old French. In both Old 
French and early English the word 
was spelled asaut, assaut, without 
the I1—the l-forms not appearing in 
English until about 1530. 


attack, on- 


Material Supplied by G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers 
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Umbrella 


This word for a common object # Coo 
a good example of an old word thi}, 
rather suddenly takes on a new Vif 
meaning, just as dogfight, foxhols 
flattop have done, in recent modes CaM 
of fighting. An umbrella, besides be 
ing a shelter from the rain or Suh}, Pvt 
is more broadly anything that serve Destro 
to screen or protect. It is from bw Y 
the Italian ombrella, a diminutive, 
as was its Latin source, umbrella, “# Ae 
little shadow,” from umbra “shade. _s 
More correctly the original Lati# t 
was umbella, “a sunshade or pal® ey 
sol,” but by analogy with umbra es 
r was inserted in Latin glosses. a 


idea of protection or shelter was vate 
sO apparent in 1938 when Cham Co 
lain’s umbrella was the symbol P; 
appeasement. But umbrella has al 
come to have a use closer to } t 
etymological meaning when appl P il 
to a great fleet of aircraft mov: our 
in formation as a huge protec te 
force for the warships of a navy be 
the land forces of an Army adv me 
ing to an attack. Such umb J 
will yet play a mighty part in e9 
victories of the United Nations. 

PLA 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 2nd Edition ~ 
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Merit Appointments 
To Officers’ School 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—As an 
additional reward for outstanding 
performance on the part of enlisted 
personnel of the Eastern Signal 
Corps Training Center, Brig. Gen. 
E. L. Clewell, commanding general 
of the RTC, has established the Of- 
ficer Candidate School Appointment 
‘|for Merit. By this means, outstand- 
fF} ing men are designated at stated in- 
;|tervals for enrollment in the officer 
=; candidate school without the cus- 
tomary appearance before an officer 
=| candidate board. 

3 Candidates for this appointment 
may be proposed by any officer. 
:| Nominations are made by letter ac- 
companied by the necessary support- 
ing documents. Emphasis is placed 
not only on scholarship but particu- 


larly upon leadership ability as evl- 
denced by such qualities as enthusli- 
asm, tact, alertness, loyalty, com- 
mand presence, military bearing and 
general attitude toward the military 
establishment. 

A special effort is made to elimi- 
nate from possible consideration men 
who are emotionally unstable or are 
otherwise likely to prove tempera- 
mentally unfit. Men may be nomi- 
nated from either cadremen or train- 
ees, and successful candidates are 
announced after personal interviews 
with the commanding general. They 
then attend officer candidate school, 
in effect, as his “personal representa- 
tives’—a powerful incentive for 
them to put forth their best efforts 
during the period of their training. 


|This Corporal Shouldn’t Have 
Any Trouble with the Axis 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Cpl. 
Carl J. Shumaker is a hero to his 





J. Hudson, trainee in Battery 
ig Sist Battalion, of the Field Artil- 
ley Replacement Training Center, 
laksa about an “all out” war effort, 
» jsn’t fooling—“all out” in his case 
»s proceeds contributed by a 
of lucky cubes, which are build- 
up a surplus for the rookie and 
pis Uncle Sams War Bond larder. 
Te say that Private Hudson is 
grictly & “galloping domino” man 
BT jp @ gross misstatement of fact; his 
Wer Bond winnings have piled up 
wa result of handling the “paste- 
poards,” too, but principally he’s a 
devotee of the click-’m-and-roll-’m 
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Parith a slow, easy grin, Private 
son admits he’s the owner of 
ponds totalling $1,100 at maturity 
yalue, $250 of which have been 
hought since he was inducted into 
the Army at El Paso, Tex., last No- 
yember 30. 

Blackjack, penny ante and “small ! 


moved it from the scene of combat. 
They are now grooming Shumaker 








pusinessmen’s sessions” with the: 
Wworles—all with a penny limit— 
prought in 1,889 pennies over a span 
ot two months and the money was 
invested the next day in an $18.75 
nd. 

cm doing all right,” he confesses, 
recalling that his worst night added 
mly two cents to his special fund, 
while he hit the jackpot for $1.19 
me night for his high mark. 

“Of course, that $18.89 was won 
mly in penny games,” the grinning 
pidier confided. “In bigger games 
Im doing all right, too.” 

Private Hudson’s pay is only $50 a 
month, out of which comes his laun- 
iry, insurance and other incidentals. 
In sugsBut if his luck holds out, he figures 
> bettegiell tuck away $75 a month in “fu- 





brand ure security” and “I'll be ready to 
enthe @ home when the war is over.” 





IVORIES GALLOP FOR WAR BONDS 
Private Hudson makes a purchase 


“Regulations prohibit gambling injlaw against keeping up a feller’s 
barracks and prevent non-coms from |morale in the battery street after 
Private | drill hours with a pair of pretty 
“but there’s no!dicers.” 


gambling with privates,’ 
Hudson explained, 





thing 






the ark} CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—For 
ad beenfthose who believe that the chief 
publicityftoncern of the Army Veterinary 
he presfCorps is the care and treatment of 
han theitompany mascots in the throes of 
rvey regmbies or distemper, a visit to the 
) a sort s of the veterinarian at Camp 
to thefCampbell will serve to prove that 
’ amongflve animals are but one of his ma- 
reas anygpr concerns. 


food-stuffs of animal origin that 
served in the mess halls and 
testaurants at Army installations. 

d spirit} Meat products must originate 
from packing houses operating un- 
the direct supervision of the 


They Check Food Too 


ets Aren't Only Care of Vets 


United States Department of Agrl- 
culture, 


The milk and dairy products must 
likewise come from plants and 
farms operating under the strict 
regulations of the United States 
Public Health Service Ordnance and 
Code. Milk and dairy standards also 
apply to ice cream. 

So searching is the Inspection of 
the food that nourishes the fighting 
forces of America that the meat and 
dairy hygiene inquiry extends to the 
very fats and cooking oils, whether 
fresh, frozen, or canned in which 
various items of Army menu are 
fried or broiled. 

Each veterinarian ig required to 
submit a daily record of his inspec- 
tions to the Surgeon General of the 








Bureau of Animal Industry of the 


Army. In this way a close check of 





food inspection activities is estab- 
lished, 


But the responsibilities of food se- 
lection and inspection do not dwarf 
the importance of Rover’s running 
nose, Fido’s injured pan or the dis- 
appearance of the company or bar- 
racks mascot. 

Maj. Eldred W. Exley, chief vet- 
erinarian, with his assistants, Lieu- 
tenants Howard M. Aitken and Glen 
C. Brandon, are as expert and thor- 
ough in the treatment of animals 
as they are in the inspection of 
food. 

They have charge of the registra- 
tion of all dogs belonging to military 
personnel on the post, supervise 
their care, and they are in charge of 
the dog pound, where stray animals 
are held for identification. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Soldiers of 
te “Victory Division” have enter- 
tined as well as been entertained 
Mt the famous Hollywood Canteen. 
As guest entertainers the “Strong 
” dance orchestra from the divi- 
Hon shared the spotlight on two suc- 
cessive night with the bands of Kay 
rand Freddy Martin. 
So popular was the soldier music 
object i 


obi Cookies Cause 


« “Wife Trouble 


modes 
vides CAMP BOWIE, Tex. — Innocent 
» or sun, ®s caused confusion in the life 
at serves John R. Mohr, 824th Tank 
is fromestroyer Bn, and led his wife in 


minutivag’"** York to wonder about the go- 





They 


‘om? 








breila, “#)"85 On in Central Texas. 
““ghade"|, Private Mohr received a letter 
al Latis his wife in which she said: 
or pare “ney, I’m sending along a box of 
umbra aap Kies I made for you myself.” Be- 
sses. & good and patient husband, 
- was noe Vate Mohr waited a few days for 
Chamb Cookies to arrive. Still cookie- 
ymbo!l #8, Private Mohr thought the way 
has nowe™ @l thought, wrote his wife and 
er to il the cookies were delicious. 
n appliedi*Rey'll be here any day, he figured. 
t movi ourteen days later, Ruth wrote 
protec te Mohr, explained the cookies 
, navy n burned in the baking and 
y advane Never been sent out... “and 
umbreliag™®, WHO else is sending you 
rt in les?” 
ations. 

PLASTIO BUTTONS are to re- 
shers brass ones on all Army uni- 
ition ~ 


“G1 Band Entertains Movie Stars 


that the actor, John Garfield chair- 
man of the Hollywood Canteen, said 
he would invite the division to send 
the “Strong Arm” band gain. 

Basil Rathbone was master of cere- 
monies for the band which had al- 





Sergeant Wins Bond 
For Shooting Record 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Sgt. Wal- 
ter J. Baldyga was winner of a $25 
war bond for top rifie shooting at 
Camp Stewart in February. 

Sergeant Baldyga made 206 out of 
a possible 220 to win the bond 
awarded monthly by a nearby mili- 
tary store. 

Cpl. Alexander J. Sellers earlier 
had been declared the bond winner 
due to an error in records and Cor- 
poral Sellers himself reported the 
discrepancy, 


ready achieved great popularity play- 
ing for dances and shows at Camp 
Cooke, Tech. Sgt. Franz Glover di- 
rected the 16-piece orchestra, which 
gets its name from the “Strong Arm” 
regiment in which most of the mem- 
bers serve. 


“Hold It,” a song written for the 
occasion by Pfc. Sid Tepper and 
Cpl. Phil Weiner, received many en- 
cores, and the soldiers were espe- 
cially pleased by the approval of Dick 
Powell and Joan Blondell. 


The orchestra members are: Reeds 
—Cpl. Charles Vanchieri, Sgt. Wil- 
liam Smail, Pfe. Carl Rice, Pfc. Sher- 
man McCauley; brass—S/Sgt. Ken- 
neth Salzbrunn, Cpl. Adam Stokes, 
T/5 Juan Medina, T/Sgt. Franz 
Glover, Sgt. William Brosofski, Cpl. 
Robert Busby; rhythm—Sgt. Leon- 
ard Coles, Cpl. Phil Weiner, S/Set. 
Radivoj Lah; strings—Pfc. Edward 
Francisco, T/5 Scott O'Neal, Pvt. 
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buddies. He faced a terrible “enemy” 
and won in a bitter hand-to-hand 
fight. 

It happend like this: Shumaker’s 
anti-aircraft unit had just set up its 
gun positions and was ready for ac- 
ton in a skunk problem. At that mo- 
ment a skunk climbed on an out- 
rigger of one of the guns. 

Attempts to dislodge the animal 
only resulted in its spraying into 
the air with an odor which would put 
even Hitler and Co. to shame. Even 
officers who were about to inspect 
the gun positions acknowledged de- 
feat when the “enemy's” guns went 
into action. 

It was at this chaotie point that 
Corporal Shumaker became a hero. 
He swooped down on the black and 
white animal and after a brief hand- 
to-and struggle subdued it and re- 


Negro AA Regiment 
Claims Record 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—“A” Bat- 
tery of the 90th C. A. (AA), Negro 
antiaircraft regiment under Col, 
Paul French, rang up some kind of 
an antiaircraft shooting record, with 
10 direct hits on an air target out 
of 66 rounds fired. 

All four of the battery’s 90 mm. 
guns shared in the firing honors. 
With the target being flown at ap- 
proximately 9,000 feet, these hits 
were reported to be among the high- 
est percentage ever scored by an 
AA unit in practice firing anywhere. 
Capt. C. C. Benson is battery com- 
mander and Maj. L. A. Witt is bat- 
talion commander, 








Red Cross Gets Mags 
For Soldier-Patients 


The universal plea of Army and 
Navy hospital patients for “some- 
thing to read” will be answered soon 
on a nation-wide scale, as the result 
of a new American Red Cross pro- 
ject. 

By agreement with the S-M News 
Company, Inc., New York magazine 
distributors, unsold or “off-sale” cur- 
rent magazines remaining in the 
hands of dealers throughout the 
country will be sent to Red Cross 
field directors in Army camps and 
Navy shore stations instead of being 


for combat in Berlin and Tokio. 





Miami Soldiers 
Keep on Singing 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla—Army Alr 
Force soldiers at the air base hree 
are in such good health and so full 
of enthusiasm that they heartily sing 
while performing their early morn- 
ing duties. 


Nearby civilian residents, however, 
complained to Col. Ralph M. Parker, 
commanding officer, about this sing- 
ing. They said it bothered their 
plaints, Colonel Parker replied: 

early morning sleep, To these com- 
“The singing will continue. More- 
over, please arise at the first sound 
of military activity each morning 
and get down on your knees with 
all members of your household who 
are disturbed thereby, and offer 
thanks to God Almighty, with me 
and all the rest of us, that those are 
Americans singing American songs 
and not Germans or Japs singing vic- 
tory songs in American streets.” 


There’s No Mail Call 
At Davis Signal School 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Mail call 
at the Davis Western Signal Corps 
School has been eliminated with the 
establishment in South Hall of a 
sub-unit of the Davis postoffice un- 
der the direction of Pvt. Charles Ho- 
kanson as a bonded Army postal 
clerk. .« 

Men stationed at Davis call daily at 
the unit postoffice during their off- 
duty hours to pick up whatever mail 
they may have that day. Hours are 
12 to 1 p.m. and 4 to 8 p.m. 
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New 
Kinks 


Recent Ideas 
That Help Us 
Win the War 


Ideas win wars. 
thing about the 











If you see some- 
Army that you think 
needs changing, don’t just start grip- 
ing about it. Write your idea down 
and send it along to New Kinks Editor, 
ARMY TIMES. If your post is doing 
something that you think your buddies in 
other camps would like to know about, 
tell us. his column is a collection of 
miscellaneous ideas and inventions that 
are bringing us to victory. Some are 
important, some aren’t. But they all 
are worth while, 


Better Than Sulfas 


The British have a new sterilizing 
drug — named Diamidinodiphenoxy- 
propaned Ihydrochloride, but short- 
ed to Propamidine — which they 
think is better than the Sulfa com- 
pounds. It sterilizes injuries, instead 
of merely stopping bacteria from 
growing as do the Sulfas. Also it 
works even where pus has formed, 
something that the Sulfas won't do. 


Health Bombs 


America’s fighting men in tropical 


relatively immobile, and poorly 
howitzer on an M-3 tank chass 


defense. 


General Rommel’s tank corps 
Libya. 


WHICH would you rather have? The German “88” 


is static, 
protected. Our M7 (105 mm. 
is) is fleet, armored, hard hit- 


ting, and carries its own .50 calibre machine gun for close 
The M-7 is the weapon which broke the back of 


and forced him to flee from 


It has a speed of 35 mph—10 more than the M-3 it- 


selfi—and its gun has a range 


of ordnance, Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, pointed out this 
week, firepower is what counts. 
new German Mark VI tank—a 62-ton monster—is much over- 


rated, that U. S. had tried 60-to 
cient. 
said. 









































































of seven miles. As the chief 










jungles are now armed against 
malaria and yellow fever’ with 
“health bombs.” The bombs dis- 
eharge, in tents, barracks and planes, 
a mist which is fatal to disease- 
spreading files and mosquitoes, but 
ls harmless to human beings. In 
12 to 14 minutes one dispenser will 
fumigate 150,000 cubic feet of space— 
the equivalent of 240 pup tents or 50 
giant bombers. 


Soldier-Laywers 


Enlisted men who were lawyers in 
civilian life have formed a Legal 
Bervice Club at Camp Lee, Va. They 
meet once a week and offer a free 
legal clinic to their buddies in serv- 
ice, solving problems of debts, con- 
tracts, taxes, etc. Since they come 
from all over the country with di- 
versified backgrounds they are able 
to give extensive service, despite the 
scarcity of law books in the library. 


Gas Protection 


Chemical Warfare Service has 
finally developed after years of re- 
search, clothing which is treated to 
neutralize gases before they come 
into contact with the body. How 
the chemical is prepared is, of 
course, a tightly guarded secret. 


New Gun 


Outfiring the newest Nazi weapon 
four to one, an automatic, pneumatic 
gun developed by a Los Angeles in- 
ventor pours out 12,000 rounds a 
minute, compared with 3,000 a min- 
ute for Germany’s latest weapon. 
No powder is necessary in the gun, 
compressed air provided by a cyl- 
inder beneath it supplying all the 
force needed to “blow” the equiva- 
lent of a 50 calibre bullet. There is 
no noise, no recoil and no flash. 
Bullets require no shell casing. 


For Beau Brummels 


Not new but worth further adop- 
tion is the plan of putting mirrors at 
the entrances of the post, now be- 
ing done at Camp Lee, Va. The 
mirrors give soldiers a chance to 
check up on their military appear- 
ance before going into town. 


Sharp Shooters 


Air gunners taking air-to-air fir- 
ing at one training field have adopt- 
ed a new way to help sharpen their 
shooting eyes. Each competing 
student puts $1 in a fund. The 
student with the highest score wins 
the entire amount. 


For Camera Fans 


Easing the ban on taking photo- 
graphs on Army posts, at Harding 
Field, La., one of America’s most 
powerful fighting planes—a P-39 Air- 
cobra— is towed off to the side of 
the fleld every week or more, s0 
that mechanics, pilots and plain 


rookies may have an appropriate | 


background for the pictures they 
send back home to the family or 
girl. 


Camp Newsreel 


Fort Benning, Ga. has its own 
newsreel, shown in the post theaters, 
and devoted to post activities. 
Presented by the post public rela- 
tions office and the Special Service 
office, it is filmed by a signal photo- 
graphic company. The first issue, 
screened last week, included the ar- 
rival of WAACs on the post, inspec- 
tion of the fort by 10 Argentinian 


action shots of paratroopers jump- 
ing, 


Beats Japs 

Colonel Karl L. Polifka, who was 
given the air medal, described a new 
method of defeating the Japanese. 
On photographic missions in _ his 
lightly armed and armored planes 
he learned to fly headlong at the 
leader of attacking Japanese planes. 
When the leader gave way, the 
others would follow. 


Camp Park 

Camp Stoneman, Calif., is to have 
its own park. Plans by the camp 
engineer call for landscaping and 
the planting of nearly 2,000 trees. 
When completed it will include a 
band shell, outdoor tennis, basket- 
ball and volley-ball courts, horse- 





shoe pits, lawns, picnic grounds, 
benches and walks. Children of 
soldiers will have a playground with 
slides, swings and sandboxes. Even 
a sunken rock garden is to be built. 
It will be financed by the post ex- 
change fund and camp welfare fund. 


WAAC-cycles 


Detroit’s great factories produced 
a new vehicle of war the other day. 
It is called a Waac-cycle. The Army 
Ordnance Department explains that 
the Waac-Cycle is a_ streamlined, 
lightweight bicycle for the use of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
The military bicycle was much too 
heavy for the ladies to handle. 


Look Like Stumps 


Jap ground troops in the South 





Pacific area frequently wear jackets 
the color of cocoanut trees, which 
sometimes makes them appear to 
United States Army Air Forces fliers 
“like the stumps of trees,” 2nd Lt. 
F. Brewster Gordon, Air Corps pilot, 
states in a combat report. 


Blankets to Go 


The good old Army blanket is on 
its way out, QM reports. Various 
types of sleeping bags are winning 
favor as substitutes. 


More Plastics 


Latest plastic item that the QM 
has to offer is a rifle cover. It’s an 
elastic, translucent bag which fits 
over a rifle like a sock and ties at 
one end. It keeps sand and water 
out of Garands in a landing and if 








General Campbell said the ONLY 
lieve 
n tanks and found them ineffi- ae 
The M-7 is one’ of the the answers to the Mark VI, he | ™°& 
—Courtesy Field Artillery Journal 4 PFO 
you're in a spot you shoot through 


it rather than remove it. 


Gi Soap 


QM chemists together with indus 
trial technicians have developed 4 
new all-purpose soap which they say 
will work in any kind of water at 
any temperature. : 







. 

No Confusion 
Because the bugle calls of oné oub 
fit would sometimes permeate the 
area of another, Warrant Officer 
Marvin E. Bostrum, Camp San Lui 
Obispo, Calif., ordered the trumps 
ters of his regiment to play a few 
bars of a now familiar piece at the 
end of each call they gave. 
identifying signiture: four 
from Beethoven’s Fifth—ta, ta, ta 
dum, the “V” for Victory. 





Gestapo Tricks 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — 
Whipped, slugged and kicked in the 
mouth, Otto Ernst Grabow, 37-year- 
old German refugee, three times in 
a German concentration camp, is one 
of the happiest persons who ever es- 
caped from the Gestapo, to America. 
With the harrowing experiences of 
several years ago still fresh in his 
mind, Grabow was pleased when the 
U. S. Army called him to train for 
action against the horrors which Ger- 
many’s subject people must face. 
In Concentration Camp 

Now a trainee in Co. B, 58th Med- 
ical Training Battalion, he was born 
in Ponerania, state of North Ger- 
many, got his diploma at the Berlin 
Art school and set up shop in Ham- 
burg. His lack of sympathy with 
the Nazis was“his undoing. In the 
spring of 1936, he got his first taste 
of German concentration camps. 
That’s when he had all of his front 
teeth knocked out. 

A “friend” had gone to the Ges- 
tapo with a report Grabow had 
spoken unsympathetically of the 
Nazi regime. A few hours later, he 


Nazis Kicked His Teeth Out 


into a cellar dungeon. He could 
touch all four walls by merely stand- 
ing in the center of the cell. He was 
deprived of food for two days, he 
relates, and when asked if he had 
cleaned his cell, was taken out for 
“exercise.” He was ordered to hold 
a heavy chair by the legs, extend it 
at arm’s length in front of him and 
stand and squat 100 times. 

A small man, unused to heavy 
work, Grabow was able to do the 
“exercise” only a few times. The 
beating and kicking he got left him 
toothless in front. He was given 
pencil and paper and ordered to 
write down the names of all of his 
friends, but: he denied having any 
friends—only acquaintances. More 
beatings. 

In the month he was there, he was 
questioned 10 times. When released, 
he had to sign a sworn statement 
that he would tell nothing of his 
experiences—or suffer the death pen- 
alty. A year later, a Jewish cus- 
tomer was found in possession of a 
book with Grabow’s name in it. 

Gets Out 





received a summons, was thrown 


concentration camp, outside of Ham- 
burg, and after a one-day question- 
ing, and warning, was released. An- 
other year passed and the Gestapo 
came into possession of a receipt 


Grabow had written for another 
Jewish customer. This time, he got 
a repetition of his first treatment, 
with another month in the same 
concentration camp. 

Upon release, he wrote a friend in 
the United States that he had been 
in a “hospital” and was still con- 
valescing. The friend suggested a 
vacation trip to America. Through 
aid of the American Embassy, he was 
permitted to leave but only after 
promising to return in one month. 
He sold $3000 worth of art and an- 
tique goods to a wealthy Jewish cus- 
tomer in violation of the law, de- 
livered it secretly at night, aban- 
doned his art shop, left all of his 
money but $50 with friends, came 
to the United States and never went 
back. He entered on visitor’s visa 
but later as a refugee, officially, 
through Havana, with help of a 





Again Grabow was taken to the 


refugee aid committee. 





FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
Pvt. Jacques Benhamou of the 95th 
Infantry Division Headquarters Co. 
will go home again if the 95th ever 
fights in North Africa. 

Private Benhamou is a native of 
Casablanca. He left there to come 
to the United States in 1927. 

Little Benhamou, who Is only about 
five feet tall and is 38 years old, still 
has vivid memories of the famous 
city. 

“It is like Paris,” he says. “It’s 
the most beautiful city in the world— 


Minstrel Makes Hit 
With Victory Division 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—A good old 
time minstrel show is just as much 
fun as a modern show, for both per- 
formers and audience. At least 
that’s what the “Victory Division” 
minstrel show troupe discovered at 
their first public appearance recent- 
ly, so they are planning to repeat 
their success with an enlarged 








e@wspapermen, review by the First 
Canadian Parachute Battalion. and 


troupe. 


This Soldier Wants to Go to Africa 


the envy of many larger cities. 

“It is nothing like the movie about 
it,” he adds. 
Life in Casdblanca was pleasant 
and easy going, according to Ben-, 
hamou. 

“The city has a large European 
population,” he explains. “At lunch, 


you met your friends and discussed 
world affairs over cups of black cof- 
fee. Cabarets were very popular.” 

He says that the women of Casa- 
blanca are like Oriental women in 
that they are very home-like. 

“The climate,” he says, “is the 
climate of Texas.” 





CAMP ADAIR, Oreg.—It takes all 
kinds of things to make an Interest- 
ing world, but some of those recently 
noted over at the 38lst Infantry of 
the 96th Division, bear witness that 
the best happen here. 

There was the division test inci- 
dent last week, while men in D Com- 
pany pitched their tents and dug slit 


trenches, Inspecting said trenches, a 
colonel paused before one dug ae 
Private Richagds. 





Assuming Should Work 
Both Ways, He Thinks 


“Soldier, your slit trench is not 
deep enough. You have no protection 
against tanks.” 

“Sir,” quoth Richards, 
not enter these woods.” 

“Let us assume there are no 
woods,” said the colonel 

“Sir,” said Richards, “let us then 
assume the slit trench is deeper.” 


“tanks can 





MUSTANG fighter — P-51 — is 
armed with elght machine guns, four 
50 and four 30 calibre, it has just 



























Wolters 
Routstep 


Gee LLU ELUM LULL 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—A newh 
utility at Wolters is a training ail) 
reproduction shop housing a silk 


screen process for making charts anff@0OW © 
posters to be used in instructin ye 
trainees. Experienced _ personne a 


from Camp Roberts, Calif., is bei 
brought here to help establish 
shop. 





Take the word of Pvts. Henry}. 
Pauch and Steve Obeda, the way}, 
to meet your neighbor is to join 
the Army. Inducted at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., in November, Pauch and}, 
Obeda came to Wolters on the 
same troop movement. After they 
had been in the same platoon and 
had slept on nearby bunks for two 
months, they exchanged details of 
their addresses in Chicago. Obeds 
lived at 2553 South Troy street 
Pauch at 2541. They had been 
neighbors for 13 years without get 
ting acquainted until they reached 
Wolters, 





Classic story of all time anent = 


at night by the officer of the dj 
He came to present arms, gave ¥ 
challenge, dropped to port, rattle 
off the General Orders and his § 
cial instructions, then let the offic 
pass—all in time-honored GI style 
But as the OD went by, the privé 
called over his shoulder, “Sure 
nice to have met you-all.” 





Also in the It-happened-at-Wo} 
ters category is the character if 
one of the officers’ messes 
greets lieutenants, captains, ™* 
jors and colonels alike aa "Detar 
cheery “Hello, officer.” He's the 
same individual who runs up sad 
down the mess hall at chowtimé 
muttering, “Hurry it up, hurry 
it up!” 
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If the rigors of basic train 
come easily to Pvt. Carl Peters 
he can thank the old Scotch 
of curling for his physical fitne 
Peterson was a member of the ¥¥ 
luth (Minn.) Curling Club team 
won the Duluth-Sperior champ 
ship. He also annexed the 
Public Links championship one 
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Communications Center Provides 
Contact with Nation for Post 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—A big Army 
post like Fort Bragg sends and re- 
ceives a lot of high speed communi- 
cations. As a result the communica- 
tions center of the post headquarters 
signal branch is a very busy place. 


This communications center, known 
to most soldiers and even listed in the 
telephone directory as the “Main 
Post Telegraph Office,” is actually a 
‘jsort of super-telegraph office. Not 
‘}only does it operate telegraph ma- 
chines, but also has a radio station 
‘}and a machine connected wth the 

national teletypewriter exchange. 


24 Hour Service 
A feature of the office is the type 


Col. Marlin S. Moody’s signal branch 
which includes not only the tele- 
graph office but also the Army tele- 
phone exchange at Fort Bragg. This 
branch also takes care of the issue 
and repair of signal corps property, 
such as telephones, radio sets, and 
thousands of other items necessary 
to establish communications for the 
Army, whether in the field or in 
garrison. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the communications center 
is the radio section. With modern, 
high-powered equipment, this station 
is capable of transmission of mes- 


sages even when the lines required 
by the other methods of electrical 
communication fail. An emergency 
power plant, seldom used, is main- 
tained ready for action in case the 
Fort Bragg power plant fails, or 
lines to the communications center 
become disabled. Thus this center is 
always capable of transmitting mes- 
sages, unless actually wiped out. 


TWX Speedy 
The TWX, as the teletypewriter 
exchange is referred to in the Army, 
is probably the speediest of = all 
methods of communication function- 
ing in the center. By the simple 


Wii | process of making a telephonic con- 





: 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


clude a large number of personal 
ones to and from the men of the 


of service maintained. All three 
means of message sending function 


Messages sent from the center in- 


garrison as well as many of an offi- 
cial nature. Official messages utilize 
all three means of transmission, com- 
mercial telegrams as well as radio 
and teletypewriter, while all per- 
sonal messages are handled through 
the “printers” or message receiver- 
transmitters. Both principal com- 
mercial companies have installed the 
latter in the center, and heavy duty 
is performed by them. 





—Signal Corps Photo 


The entire set-up is a part of Lt. 





ONLY ONE of its kind, medics at Camp Phillips, Kans., be- 
the lieve this 319th Medical Battalion obstacle course for litter 
ver bearers. Next step in the action shoy is for the two forward 
effi. men to climb over the barrier. Obstacles are designed to 
2 approximate those which may be met in combat. 
hrough 













Fort 
Sillables 


By Sgt. W. Gerard Lyons 
FORT SILL, Okla.—Officers of the 





ne OlbkBy.1g Artillery Replacement Train- 
ite the Center at Fort Sill heard a 
Officer ic eye-witness account of the 
in Luifr in the South Pacific this week 
TUMP Fenen Col. Roye P. Gerfen, recent ob- 
a few er of the’ U. S. military efforts 
at tht nst the Japs. 
» Th Said the colonel: “We're fighting 
note war of fundamentals. To win, we 
ta, thBust be perfect in those fundamen- 
s. 
“l’'ye seen Americans die because 
NNN ey lacked a working knowledge of 


indamental operations like proper 
ouflage, the correct digging of 
xholes and safe sanitary measures,” 
continued. “I cannot over-empha- 

ve their importance.” 
Stressing the need of artillery 
ower, Colonel Gerfen said that the 
il gger pieces—155 mm’s and 105 
’s—are most effective but that 





-A neWhe smaller 75 mm has proved “one 
‘ing ali the most vital island weapons.” 

a silk 
arts anffHOW WITH CHUCKLES 
tructing] Trainee neighbors of the Replace- 

mt Center’s Battery B, 33rd Bat- 
ersonn ion, were gnawing their nails in 
is beinggynfusion this week as each meal 
lish th@time brought waves of laughter from 

lhe battery’s mess hall. 

Reason? An enterprising trainee, 

H Pvt. G. R. Flamm, had whipped up 
‘ enn exhibition of pointed cartoons 

° pe alculated to spike excessive waste 
~ food. 

. on Posted on the mess hall walls, the 
ei the (MOONS are based on a theme of 
on "Take all you want but eat all you 
A take.” The exhibit, according to bat- 


try authorities, has already become 





a m adjunct to food economy. 

Obeds 

street, (PEAK TO ME OF LOVE 
a been DRecuperating from a minor {illness 
out get the Cantonment Hospital here, 
reached J, R. McNamara of Battery B, 


%rd Battalion, in the Replacement 
Center, is suffering not at all from 
of something to while away the 


pg Weary hours—he just received 24 
sallond letters, all in one day, from his girl 


fiend in St. Louis, Mo. 

i. ne missives, tagged for each hour 
f g% the day, were all in separate en- 

Pe Yelopes and arrived in one batch. 
office! 

Mt style WE KING AIN'T DEAD 

e privat The expiring ex-monarch of the 


the 
gave 





Sure ge, old-time vaudeville, got a shot 
In the arm when the Eighth Regl- 
et Pooled its talent resources and 

On a six-act show built around 
arty Players of the old “three-a-day” cir- 
acter “cult now in basic training. 

ses Starred in the presentation were 

ith a . Viadimir Hadomick, formerly 

te's th ~_ he Borrah Minnevich’s famed 
on : - 
= and + a ca band; Bud Johnson, jug 


owti Bob Klancher, ventriloquist, 
' urd ind Cpl. Ted Collins, internationally 
» magician. 





SET OFF MY KNEE, SONNY BOY! 


a paccording to Pvt. Joe Wilburn, 
ch B ttery A, 28th Battalion, rookie, 


there's absolutely no basis in truth 


1 oan at old maxim about the child 
om g his parent. 

tem Wilburn’s son, Charles, a 16-year- 

-r 200-pound, six-footer, can give 

~ - i father orders anytime. he 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—When a soldier 
wearing a triangular arm patch with 
tank track, cannon and lightning 
bolt, embellished with red, yellow 
and blue, looks askance at a passing 
bit of dainty femininity, and ex- 
claims with approving enthusiasm, 
“That’s a snappy medium job,” he’s 
speaking in the streamlined vernacu- 
lar of the Armoraider. 

Members of the highly mecha- 
nized Armored Force, with head- 
quarters at Fort Knox, see as few 
others do, the constant stream of 
new and improved vehicles and 
weapons which are being tested and 
adopted for use in armored warfare. 

Highly impressed with the power 
and efficiency of this equipment, 
Armoraiders often refer to objects 
which strike their fancy, in terms 
of the newest equipment. The “me- 
dium job” would be something akin 
in their estimation of values to the 
M4 medium tank. And that’s a 
compliment. 

A blonde with a trim waistline 
and appropriate curves tipping the 
scales at some figure below the 100 
pound mark, might qualify for classi- 
fication as an “M-5 light (tank) 
job.” 

Of course, on the other hand, any- 
one coming under the M-6 heavy 
(tank) classification, might have just 
cause for protesting—that is, unless 
the description applied to personality 
or vivacity (and not size), in which 
case the belle could justifiably 
curtsy to the observer. 

Praise loving females might also 
be interested to know that among 


PUNTA A UL 


Victory 
Vignettes 


COUT IIRUU ALIUILRULULALULLa 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—The photo- 
graph of a private in the “Victory 
Division” is being used by the fa- 
mous strength builder, Charles At- 
las, to advertise his “dynamic ten- 
sion” course of physical training. 
The example of muscular develop- 
ment is Pvt. J. G. O’Brien, division 
boxing coach. 

In addition to exhibitions of weight 
lifting and boxing, Private O’Brien 
is an excellent mimic ,and has taken 
part in service club entertainments. 





There must be something to this 
Victory Division” Quiz Tourna- 
ment. When the “Brass Hat” team 
met its first opponent, John Colley 
wore a pfc. stripe, though he had 
just been promoted to T-5. On the 
final evening, when the “Brass 
Hate” won the division quiz title, 
he wore T-5 stripes, but had just 
been promoted to T+. 





T-5 Harry Wilson of the “Victory 
Division” basketball team was named 
forward on the all-Metropolitan AAU 
League team, and voted the most 
valuable player in the league. He 





he’s a corporal in the Sig- 


+e 





was second highest individual scorer 
in the league with 81° points. 


"M-4° Is a Compliment 
Armoraiders Give 
Femmes GI Titles 


other terms to be considered in the 
complimentary bracket are, the M-7 
job (motor carriage mounting the 
devastating 105 howitzer), and the 
M4A2 (variation of the medium 
tank model). Others will follow. 

However, the latest, most up to 
date and best silhouette is the M-7 
tank. If she’s an M-7, she’s tops! 


AYUUIVAVUVAYOL GESTALT L 

On The Double! 

UMNTLAOUHANSLESMVBUASUS HAUS. TRUNNION AUG AAS 
By Cpl. James M. Johnston 


and Cpl. David J. Atchison 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Who Is 
the swiftest dresser in the 78th 
Division? 

We've never clocked them, but 
Pvt. Russell Swadener of Division 
Headquarters certainly could throw 
his GI helmet into the ring for the 
prize. He must have learned to put 
on clothes rapidly in that Mecca of 
haberdashery, Indianapolis, from 
whence he hails. 


Russ likes to sleep. Each morning 
good-natured Sgt. Jack Tonoff, 
charged with getting the barracks 
inhabitants out of bed, thunders 
“Get up, blankety-blank it!” fiercely 
enough to make the bunk legs 
shudder. 

“Mmmmm!” comments Swadener. 

“You'll be late for reveille, blank- 
ety-blank it, Swadener,” warns the 
sergeant. 

“Mmmmmmmmmmmm!” 

“You—me—we'll both be restricted 
for the week-end!” 

It’s only one minute, 36 seconds 
till reveille. One minute, 35 seconds 
later, Private Swadener is _ fully 
dressed and out of the barracks—one 
of the first to get in ranks. 

He doesn’t sleep in his 
either. 


O.D.s 





Pvt. Donald Davis of Le Grand, 
Oregon, spent time in the frigid 
ice fields of Alaska, without catch- 
ing a single cold. He served in 
Africa, the other climatic extreme, 
without so much as a sniffle. 

But he returns home to a tem- 
perate climate and the first thing 
he knows, he’s wheezing and sniff- 
ing with a co’d in the ’ead. 

Who’s wrong—the world or 
Private Davis? 





“What is a T/O, or Table of Or- 
ganization?” asked Mr. Thomas D. 
Sherbert, Warrafft Officer, conduct- 
ing a class in the structure of the 
rifle company. 

“It's the A’rmy cook book,’ 
answered Sgt. James Jacobs of New 
York City. 

Mr. Sherbert gave him a queer but 
tolerant look and demanded that the 
seregant explain more fully. 

Jacobs continued to weave his 
figure of speech: “Because it gives 
the recipe for each unit in the Di- 
vision. It tells how many of what 
kind of troops go in a company, a 
battalion, a regiment, a division, and 
the headquarters, with the number 
and rank of enlisted men and officers 


UAT 


Post Headquarters Company of the 


Benning 
Briefs 


By Pvt. Britton Tabor 
FORT BENNING, Ga.—The 43rd 


Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps ar- 
rived at Fort Benning last week, and 
the 150 auxiliaries have assumed 
clerical jobs in Post Headquarters, 
various theaters *~4 service clubs. 


Sein 


i Soldiers at ...: Benning were 
“on the alert” the day the WAACs 
were due to arrive. 


Striding into the post bowling 
alley, Sgt. Carl Neu called out, 
“Say, I’ve got a lot of wax out here. 
Can you fellows help me unload 
it?” 

The building emptied as if by 
magic ag several score of soldiers 
rushed out believing they were 
about to get their first view of 
the khaki-clad WAA(Cs, and more 
than willing to lend a helping 
hand. 





Twelve Redemtorists Missionaries 
arrived at the Post this week to con- 
duct a Catholic Mission to last for 
a week and ending on Sunday (Mar. 
21). The purpose is to provide an 
opportunity for Catholic soldiers to 
participate in a mission on the. post 
and in their own organization, 

The priests will live us soldiers 
during their stay, living in barracks, 
eating in mess halls and maintain- 
ing the rigorous schedule of the post. 
They will adapt themselves to the 
training program of the soldiers to 


nection with any distant point, or 
a number of distant points simul- 
taneously, this machine reproduces 
messages even in foreign countries 
as they are “punched out” at Fort 
Bragg. This instantaneous transmis- 
sion is as quick as telephone con- 
versation and has the advantage of 
making a recorded message at each 
end of the line. 

The -bulk of the messages, how- 
ever, are handled through the com- 
mercial telegraph lines, All personal 
messages, for example, go through 
this. medium, as well as many of the 
official messages. The communica- 
tions center serves as a branch office 
for the commercial telegraph com- 
panies, although all employees work- 
ing in it are War Department em- 
ployees, and a soldier can come in, 
plank down his 40 cents, and wire 
his folks that his furlough has been 
approved after all. 





One-Eyed Soldiers 
Are Rifle Experts 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Three lim- 
ited service soldiers of Maj. Gen. 
Paul J. Mueller’s 81st (Wildcat) Divi- 
sion qualified as experts on the rifle 
range this week. And two of them 
(page Mr. Ripley) have vision in one 
eye only! 

One of the men, Pvt. Wade H. 
Nimmons, from Augusta, Ga., lost 
the sight of one eye in an accident 
with a .22 rifle several years ago— 
but that didn’t stop him from shoot- 
ing a 197 with the M-l. He has been 
in the Army only four months. 

The other experts are Pvt. John M. 
Lindley, also handicapped by the 
loss of an eye, and Pvt. Fred T. 
Guest. All three are with B Battery, 
318th Field Artillery Battalion—and 





prevent any conflict with training. 


it was the first time on the range for 
each of them. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Five sol- 
diers in full German field uniform 
were shot at Camp Cooke recently— 
but not with bullets. 

The “shooting” was done with a 
camera, and the soldiers were strict- 
ly GI members of the “Victory Divi- 
sion,” but clad in authentic infantry- 
private’s uniforms of the German 
army, complete with cartridge belt, 
gas mask holder, and canteen. 

The uniforms were obtained by the 
Special Services Office from the War- 
ner Bros. costume department, which 
had the uniforms on hand when they 
came to Camp Cooke to film scenes 
for “This is the Army.” 

The exhibits of “What a Nazi looks 
like and talks like” were taken to 
various units of the “Victory Divi- 








in each.” 


sion,” so that the soldierg might 


— 





NO, THEY AREN’T NAZIS 
They're making & movie 


Yanks Don Nazi Uniform 
For Movie at Cooke 


familiarize themselves with Naz! unt- 
forms and German speech. 

The Nazis for a day, selected for 
their ability to speak German, were: 
Sgt. Wesley B. Valentine (Avengers); 
Pvts. Ist class: Albert Haman, Fred- 
erick Bernhardt, and Steve Fakacs, 
(Rhinos); Pvt, Samuel Finkleman, 
(Brass Hats). 

To Pfc. William Toffey, attached 
to SSO, fell the task of marching 
into Division Headquarters, past 
grinning MP’s, through the corri- 
dors, and up the stairs to one of the 
offices. He was not molested. 

Though the “Victory Division” al- 
ready had used dummy German 
tanks and life size posters of Nazi 
uniforms for training, camera shots 
of the group were made for instruc- 
tion of: other: troops. : 





Pact 8 


Wasuincton, D. C., Marcu 20, 1943 








Nazis Couldn't 
Stop Martha Raye 


_ Hollywood Comedienne Braved 
Shells Entertain Men in Front Lines 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Martha Raye, 
singing comedienne of stage, screen 
and radio, who just returned from 
more than four months of overseas 
entertaining American soldiers un- 
der the auspices of USO-Camp Shows 
and the Special Service Division of 
the War Department, says that her 
outstanding memory of the tour is 
“the morale of those fighting men. 
It’s simply amazing. All they ask is 
more letters from home and more 
entertainment.” 

Martha performed, as a volunteer 
entertainer, for soldiers in Bermuda, 
North Ireland, England and North 
Africa on her Camp Shows tour, in 
which she flew more than 50,000 


miles. Leaving this country late in 
October with Kay Francis, Carole 
Landis and Mitzi Mayfair as the 


first “Feminine Theatrical Task 
Force” to go overseas, she played 
more than 200 shows, and made ap- 
proximately 225 additional informal 
appearances. 


In Africa, she was in numerous 


Atterbury 
Antics 


MTTnNA TnL NA 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind. -- Four 
lovely Tri Delts from Butler Unl- 
versity made their debut Monday 
night as guest experts on “Ask At- 
terbury,” the soldiers’ weekly quiz 
show at Service Club 1. 

First impressions left the dough- 
boy defenders graciously confident. 
The coeds were just too pretty to 
know too much. “It looks good,” 
affirmed lawyer Calabi as Penn.- 
student Burnham, riding master 
Strunk and sportsman Oklejas nod- 
ded assent in the best scouting tra- 
ditions of the 83rd Recoil Troop. 

But an hour later, all they could 
say was—“Better ask Butler.” 
Beauty and brains had joined hands 
to defeat them. 

The winners: Jane Lewis, senior, 
journalism major; Winnie Lee Sel- 
lick, sophomore, sociology major; 
Ruth Ann Quick, sophomore in busi- 
ness administration, and Jane 
Whipple, sophomore in sociology. 

The score: 10-3. 








Set. Myer Levitt cof the S3ist 
Infantry looked up from the fif- 
tieth pair of feet to pass him that 
day. 

“I’m certainly in the right out- 
fit,” grinned the veteran chiropo- 
dist who has had no trouble at all 
re-building his practice in the in- 
fantry. He averages 75 patients a 
day—“mostly blisters,” he added. 

Sergeant Levitt came into the 
Army last Fall after 12 years as a 
leading foot doctor, in his native 
city. He’s the only enlisted chi- 
ropodist attached to a dispensary 
in the division. 





When Joneses and Smiths turn up 
in pairs, it isn’t news. But down 
in the 83rd Artillery the other day 
a soldier’s call on the range brought 
two men running to answer to the 
name of Hajdu. And then it de- 
veloped that they were both Steve 
Hajdu of the same unit In the same 
division at the same camp. But they 
were no relation, had never seen 
each other before. 

They soon discovered they had 
pther things in common besides an 
unusual name and have since become 
fast friends. 





When a cartoon arrived at the 
Press and Radio office the other 
day showing Pvt. Clem F. Schmidt 
of the 83rd Recon Troop going 
over the obstacle course on a uni- 
cycle, an investigation was in or- 
der. 

And so the unicycle champ of 
the middle west was discovered on 
a motorcycle deep in the mud of 
Atterbury. Changing to the more 
familiar vehicle, the champ pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate his dexter- 
ity. He brought the unicycle to a 
dead stop, balancing himself with- 
out difficulty. He turned around 
in one revolution. He started off 
again in a great rush, stopped just 
as suddenly and reversed his field. 
It was all very convincing. 

And then it turned out that Pri- 
vate Schmidt was equally at home 
on bicycles—both today’s and yes- 
terday’s. He had held the Ohio 
state speed championship for two 
years and when only 15, had set 
a 33 mile an hour record for ten 
miles. His favorite stunt is riding 
an old fashioned bicycle with a 
front wheel measuring ten feet in 


air raids, was shot at by enemy 
planes while flying in an Allied 
plane en route to one of her enter- 
taining destinations at the fighting 
front, and upon her return to Amer- 
ica she asked to go overseas again 
as soon as possible. 

All her clothes, except those on 
her back were lost in an air raid, 
and she borrowed kahki slacks and 
a shirt from an Army private. Her 
only cosmetic in Africa was a lip-| 
stick, and she used a lead pencil to | 
darken her eyebrows. There was 
no face powder, she said; and all 
the girls in the Camp Shows unit 
laundered their own clothes, “when 
there was water available.” 

Martha carried on after the other 
three stars were ordered back home 
by Army doctors, and she played 
four shows a day, with each per- 
formance running at least an hour 
and a half. She and the other mem- 
bers of the USO-Camp Show unit en- 
tertained soldiers in air raid shel- 
ters, dugouts and trenches during 
the frequent raids which interrupt- 
ed their regular performances. 
When a show was broken up by 
an air raid, the girls would return 
with their audience after the all- 
clear sounded, and continue with 
their show. -They often entertained 
without any staging facilities in the 
African desert and the soldiers 
could hardly believe their eyes when 
they would arrive at an outpost, 
unannounced. ~ 

Gathered Mementos 

Martha brought back several me- 
mentos, including a 12-foot python 
skin, Commando trench knife, a fez, 
Arabian knives, and an ash tray 
made from one of the first shells 
fired by the AEF in Africa. One of 
her cherished treasures is a hand- 
embroidered silk lingerie envelope 
bag, hand-made by a group of men 
of the Royal Air Force and present- 
ed to her before she left England. 

USO-Camp Shows is expanding its 
overseas operations and is building 
up a “pool” of top flight American 
variety talent in Europe, to be aug- 
mented from time to time by Hol- 
lywood stars who volunteer their 
services through the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of USO-Camp Shows. 
Several different traveling shows 
will entertain the AEF, free of 
charge, whever they are requested 
to go by the War Department. A 
similar talent pool of 15 entertain- 
ers is already performing daily in 
Australia under the USO-Camp 
Shows banner. 


HOTA 


Maxey 
Mixtures 


AUTOMATE T 


CAMP MAXEY, Tex.—Posters urg- 
ing soldiers to keep a zipped lip and 
not give away military information 
inspired Corporal Terry of Co. G, 
406th Inf., to write the following 
verse: ’ 

A careless word; another cross, 

Another father’s boast 1s stilled, 
Another mother suffers loss, 

Another soldier lies there—killed. 


TALENT HUNT 

What is described as the most 
intensive talent hunt ever held at 
camp is scheduled to get underway 
soon. Designed to‘ meet any emerg- 
ency entertainment needs, the pool 
will consist of musicians, tap 
dancers, mimics and entertainers of 
all kinds. 





ACCOUNTED FOR 

Last Monday that man who never 
sleeps, the bugler, got ahead of his 
own schedule and blew reveille half 
an hour early for the Det. DEML. 
One lone sleepy figure, Pvt. Holle- 
beck, responded to the early call and 
muttered indistinctly, “All present 
and accounted for.” 





WETTING 

Parisians who sported at the 
Country Club on Lake Lamar, now 
included in the reservation, con- 
structed a wooden bridge across one 
of the narrow points of the lake 
years ago. Since the Army moved 
in, the bridge has not been kept 
in repair. Not knowing this, Pvt. 
Bill Brasmer of the Det. DEML, 
started across the old bridge one 
night, dry and warm, and emerged 
from the lake on the other side, 
cold and wet, to tell the world to 
take a row boat or walk around the 
lake in the future. 





WORLD RECORD is claimed by 
a Flying Fortress outfit In the 
Southwest Pacific. In six months of 
action it has flown more than a mil- 





Make Model Refrigerator | 





Instructor F. B. Farris (in white coat) shows 100-pound miniature mobile refrigerating unit 


to members of his class. 


FORT WARREN, Wyo.—When the 
cold storage and refrigeration school 
at Fort Warren’s QMRTC wants a 
training aid, it simply goes to work 
and constructs the article itself. 

The latest unit to be added to 
classroom exhibits is a miniature 
mobile refrigerating unit complete in 


every detail—the handiwork of the 
school’s last graduating class. 

Said by civilian instructor F. B. 
Farris to be an exact replica of the 
original, the unit is built around a 





They Do It Again 


condenser salvaged from a water 
cooler junked by a Cheyenne bus- 
iness firm. It consists of the refrig- 
erator proper and a detachable cab 
made of layers of celotex and start- 
lingly like the real thing. 

Fashioned both inside and out of 
plywood, the unit is insulated with 
celotex. The refrigerator section is 
4 feet long, 18 inches wide and 18 
inches in depth, and weighs an esti- 
mated 100 pounds. To heighten its 
resemblance to the regular unit, the 
interior has been fitted with a refrig- 
erator rack and contains a vest 





$88 % 
x 
% 


pocket ladder for easy access from 
the ground, 

The model, according to Mr. Farris, 
has a refrigerating minimum of 
degrees above zero, which he said 
easily fell within the range of 10 tp 
35 degrees required for chilling most 
Army foodstuffs. 

Plans for the unit were drawn wy 
by Pvt. Louis Winstel, a forme 
drafting engineer of Cincinnati, 0, 
Mr. Farris, who supervised construw 
tion, said that both cab and refrig. 
erator were completed within sz 
days. 











lion miles in 630 combat missions. 


Grant MRTC Starts Second Year 
Of Training Raw Rookie Medics 


By CPL. SAMUEL L. SCHOR 

CAMP GRANT, IIl.—With tens of 
thousands of former trainees al- 
ready saving iives on the far-flung 
battlefields and hospitals all over the 
world, and thousands of others now 
in basic training, Camp Grant’s 
Medical Replacement Training Center 
celebrated the second anniversary of 
its activation Wednesday (March 
17) with a bright outlook for the 
future. 

It was March 17, 1941, when the 
first unit—the 26th  battalion— 
launched its initial training period 
at the MRTC. Since that day the 
camp has sprouted battalion after 
battalion on its regular training area, 
added more battalions by opening a 
city of tents, and today is one of 
the largest centers in the world de- 
voted to training of medical sol- 
diers. 


OCS Gets Many . 


How well the job was done can be 
judged by the number of men who 
came here as raw recruits and after 
finishing basic training left directly 
for officer candidate schools. More 
than 1,000 entered OCS from the 
MRTC, not counting the 200 from 
other station units at Camp Grant. 
And from reports reaching here 
from the various schools a very 
small percentage of Camp Grant 
trainees were caught in the “wash- 
outs.” Hundreds of former local 
trainees are now serving as officers 
on foreign duty, and the remainder 
are scattered in camps waiting to 
go abroad. 
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The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


ema 


AGF: 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Conser- 
vation of the country’s food supply 
by avoiding purchase of supplemen- 
tal foodstuffs which would create 
surplusses in storereoms is called 
for in a directive issued this week 
by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
manding general of the Army 
Ground Forces, 

The directive points out that use 
of company funds to buy foods in 
addition to the regular ration which 
would create an excess of items in 
company storerooms violates the in- 
tent of the War Department policy 
designed to conserve food in the 
Army. Under General McNair’s or- 
der, Ground Force units have been 
directed to avoid causing excess pur- 
chases of this kind. 





Designation of Capt. Howard A. 











Specialist schools here have trained 
in the first two years more than 
12,500 men. This includes cooks, 
bakers, mess sergeants, motor me- 
chanics, chauffeurs, clerks, sanitary 
technicians, veterinary technicians, 
meat and dairy inspectors (for the 
Army Air Force), and buglers. 


Double Celebration 


The anniversary was commemo- 
rated at two celebrations, one for 
officers, and the other for enlisted 
personnel. But the work of training 
soldiers to save the lives of Amer- 
ica’s fighting men was not to be 
interrupted. 

For the officers, a stag dinner 
party and entertainment was held 
at the Camp Officers’ Club. 

For the enlisted personnel, the 
Special Service Office and Lieuten- 
ant Krause, theater officer, produced 





an elaborate musieal comedy, dlrect-¢ 


ed by Sgt. Hallie Connor, Cpl. Leo 
Nedoff and Pvt. David Nyvall, and 
named “Hotel Ipswich.” Among the 
featured acts’ was Corporal Nedoff's 
famous takeoff on comic Groucho 
Marx; Pvt. Thixton Sprenger and 
Cpl. Dennis Kelly in popular songs; 
Pvt. Freddy Wittop and Pvt. Fred 
Roth in some very fancy dancing, 
and Cpl. Florian ZeBach, well known 
violinist, with selections on his vie 
lin. 

It was the second anniversary of 
the MRTC, but not the founding of 
Camp Grant. The post, as a unit, 
was organized Dec, 16, 1940, and it 
was on that day the first morning 
report was filed. 





GENERAL Stonewall Jackson (one 
star) is commander of the 84th In 
fantry Division of Camp Howze, Tex 





Wildcats Say 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The armed 
might of the 8lst Infantry Division 
passed in review before its general 
officers and a thrilled throng of 
6,000 civilian visitors here as the 
Wildcats made their farewell bow 
to Alabama. 

While warplanes roared overhead 
—and augmented by a host of mili- 
tary vehicles and attached units— 
the “Queen of Battles” swung past 


Martin of New Orleans, La., as new 
commanding officer of Headquarters 
Company was announced this week 
by General McNair. Captain Martin 
succeeds Maj. John P. Boland of 
New York City who is leaving for a 
new assignment. 





ARMORED FORCE—Brig. Gen. 
Stephen C. Henry, who as command- 
ant of the Armored Force School at 
Fort Knox, Ky., conceived, built and 
expanded one of the world’s largest 
educational institutions, has been 
given an important new assignment 
with troops. General Henry will be 
succeeded as commandant of the 
school by Col. Joseph A. Holly, one- 
time director of the tank department 
at the Armored Force School. More 
recently he has been associated with 
the Armored Force Board. 


Good-bye 
In Five-Mile Parade 








the reviewing stand in a picturesque 
parade five miles long. 

The entire 8lst Division was & 
sembled for the first time with its 
recently attached elements. 

“Tuffy,” one of the live wildcat 
mascots of the 8ist, also “reviewed” 
his namesakes, from his cage, and 
snarled his approval of their appeal 
ance. 

The division then left on extended 
maneuvers. 


Col. Robert H. Crosby, director of 
the Armored Force School gunnery 
department since June 8, 1941, has 
been summoned to direct an Army 
manpower study in Atlanta, Ga., for 
the Services of Supply. Lt. Col. 4 
P. O’Meara will succeed Colonel 
Crosby as department director. He 
has been executive to Brig. Gem 
Williston B. Palmer, Artillery officef 
of the Armored Force. 





Four British Eighth Army officers 
who participated in the campaign 
which drove the Afrika Korps from 
Egypt to Tunisia are now visiting 
the Armored Force Headquarters 4 
Fort Knox, to exchange the ideas 
with American tank experts. They 
are Col. D. J. T. Turnbull, Col. 
W. Draffen, Lt. Col. 
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7 Soldiers ‘Willing,’ 
'}Gen. Sultan Says 


Maneuver Director Stresses 


Importance of Leadership 
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MOBILE HQ. THIRD ARMY, 
Somewhere in La.—The importance 
of leadership, both in battle and in 
training, was emphasized to com- 
manders of maneuvering troops by 
Maj. Gen. Dan I. Sultan, maneuver 
director. 

In his second critique of the 1943 
maneuvers, General Sultan told as- 
sembled officers that “the time is 
too short and the consequences too 
terrible to permit any unsatisfac- 
tory conditions to continue.” 


Not a Groan 


“{ have never seen more willing 
soldiers than those participating in 
these maneuvers,” the general de- 
clared. “To mention just one case: 
A platoon had moved about a mile 
across country over extremely diffi- 
cult terrain, carrying its heavy 
weapons. I happened to be present 
when the platoon commander ran 
up and gave this order: “Turn 
around, men. We've got to go back 
where we started from.’ There was 
not a grumble, groan, or complaint 
expressed by any individual.” 

Continuing, General Sultan said, 
“If properly led, the men will do any- 





thing you ask of them.” 
Commendation came to two Blue 


infantrymen, Lt. A. R. Sellers and 
Pvt. Elmer Barlow, for penetrating 
the Red lines and spending an en- 
tire afternoon locating troop dis- 
positions and command posts. Before 
returning to their own unit after 
night had fallen, they stole a com- 
mand post sign from under the 
noses of four Red guards to bring 
back as a token of the success of 
their patrol. 

Revealed, too, was the story of six 
engineers who furnished the Blues 
information vitally necessary to the 
success of the difficult river cross- 
ing. Two officers and four enlisted 
men traveled down the river to be 
crossed, riding in small rubber boats 
for two nights and one day, sleeping 
by day and traveling by night, mak- 
ing the entire journey through ter- 
ritory controlled by the Reds at that 
time. 


Complete Mission 


Keeping in contact with their own 
forces by radio, the six scouts lo- 
cated several suitable locations for 
making the river crossing and thor- 
oughly reconnoitered enemy-held 
areas on both sides of the river. 
Their mission completed, they ren- 


valuable training. 


THIS WAS a bridge. Now it's 200 tons of 
scrap metal. Pioneers at Camp Wolters, 
Tex., swarmed over the remnants of the 
150-foot structure after 80 pounds of nitro 
starch and 15 pounds of dynamite had 
done their work. Not only was scrap 
metal collected but the troops received 
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a small force of Blue armored cars 
and returned to headquarters to lend 
their assistance to last-minute plans 





dezvoused at a selected point with 


for the river crossing. 





War Just Another Adventure to Him 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Late one 
evening 12 years ago a stocky lad 
pulled the white sheets from his 
bed, tled the ends together and 
threw one end of the home-made 
rope out the window. He paused on 
the window sill for a short moment 
and glanced wistfully around the 
room that had been his for 14 years. 

The runaway boy is now a manly 
technician fourth grade and is 
known around the Engineer Unit 
Training Center as Sgt. Milton Sen- 
sig, the “big” group leader of the 
494th Engineer Heavy Shop Com- 
pany. 

Likes the Sea 

Sergeant Sensig has had the de- 
sire to set sail on the many seas for 
as long as he can remember. Leav- 
ing home weighing a sturdy 210 
pounds, he obtained his first job as 
a coal passer on Lake Michigan. He 
tired of the monotonous work on 
the old vessel and set foot on solid 
ground weighing an even 300 pounds. 
Back to sea again, he made several 
trips from New York to Texas, tak- 
ing the coastline route, and then 
to Cuba, South America, and finally 
to Africa. During these peace time 
journeys he contacted scores of dif- 
ferent races and met people of all 
colors and creeds, but his most stir- 
ting experiences were yet to come. 

While on voyage down the east- 
ern shore line the unarmed ship on 
which he was sailing was shelled 
by a Nazi submarine which had sur- 
faced to confiscate fuel oil from the 
helpless vessel. The unlucky ship 
slowly moved into a friendly port 
for repairs and a new trip was 
Planned. Sensig signed up for the 
second journey and the repaired ship 
moved away from the port a few 
days later. 

But the second try was also des- 
tined for disaster. During the night 
after a few days out a sharp explo- 
sion broke the silence. A direct hit 

been made by a sub of undeter- 
Mined nationality. Each man calm- 


ly stood his post and awaited orders 
as life boats and life preservers 
were put over for the escape. 


Waters On Fire 

As the boats were soon filled, Sen- 
sig, who was on watch, jumped into 
the flaming waters and made his 
way to a raft. The ship went down 
in less than eight minutes. Severe 
burns caused by the flaming oils 
soon caused the death of two of the 
crew members and the remainder 
existed on scant food and little 





Milton Sensig doing it. 


springs, -it is impossible to lift 
placed under the axle. 








LIFTING a jeep is quite a trick. Here you see 318-pound Sot. 
Sensig, who is training in the vast 
Engineer Training Center at Camp Claiborne, La., knows the 
trick. Because there is so much play in a jeep’s (or peep’s) 


Strength alone will lift the weight of 
a jeep, but the wheels will remain on the ground. 


water for six days before being 
spotted by a Navy plane, which sent 
a cue ship to their aid. This ex- 
perience brought his weight down 
to 270 pounds. 

Upon his return to the United 
States, Sergeant Sensig worked in 
a shipyard as a rigger until his 
number was up and Uncle Sam 
called him into the service. Now 
weighing 318 pounds, he thinks that 
life in the Corps of Engineers agrees 
with him, but there’s a soft spot in 
his heart for the life of the seafarer. 





the thing unless blocks are first 


Set Up for 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Soldiers 
who want to know what Officer 
Candidate Schools are open to them 
or how to get in the parachute 
troops can now have these and other 
questions answered without hours of 
research through a recently-institut- 
ed service at Liberty No. 1 here. 


A military information bureau, es- 
tablished with the aid of the Chief 
of Staff and Special Service office 
of the 31st Division, is now open each 
night at the library, ready to make 
accessible to the men any and all 
information in field manuais, “A. 
R.’s,” bulletins, and a pile of other 
Army literature. 

In charge is Sgt. Hugh Martin, 


‘This Is Army’ 
May Go Abroad 


The War Department has an- 
nounced that the all-soldier musical 
“This is the Army,” which has been 
making such a hit in all its appear- 
ances will not be on the stage again 
after the film of the play is com- 
pleted in Hollywood. At least not in 
America. 

There have been persistent reports 
that the show would be sent to Eng- 
land with the cast which has carried 
it along so successfully here since it 
opened in New York July 4. No con- 
firmation of this can be obtained, 
though it is said not to be an im- 
possibility. 

Members of the troupe will go 
back to duty with the regular troops 
so soon as the filming is completed. 
If the show does go overseas it is 
probable that the same men will be 
used again, but in that case members 
of the cast will probably go on duty 
somewhere in the combat zone as 
soon as the overseas run is com- 
pleted so that there could be no 
criticism regarding the occupying of 
cargo space for a musical show. 








IF ALL the blueprints required to 
build a medium bomber were laid 
end to end, one foot wide, it would 
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take a plane two hours to fly their 
length. 





Spot Has Left Knox - - - But Knox Hasn't Forgotten 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Probably the 
happiest dog that ever served in the 
Armored Force, was a small white 
Mongrel named “Spot,” whose af- 
fable mannerisms were entirely un- 
affected by his lack of family back- 
ground, 


His Army life, despite its trying 
Periods, was virtually an endless 
Series of joyous incidents. He got a 
kick out of almost everything that 
happened. And if a dog can be 
redited with laughing, Spot was 
one of the most effervescing pieces 
of dog flesh that ever did morale 
Work in an Armored Force units. 
He kept the men in his outfit in 


the Eighth Armored Division in 
stitches, 


Liked Jokes 


He loved practical joking—and he 
Could take as well as give. When 
chops took on the appearance 
® suppressed smile and he stood 
in a feigned attitude of indif- 
mce, there was something afoot. 





Either he had pulled by some sly 
artifice, or he had seen someone else 
doing so. 

Spot was rated an honorary cor- 
poral, but was often accused of 
bearing an “honery” rating instead. 
Take for instance, the time when he 
made away with the first sergeant’s 


whistle just about a minute before} 


the boss intended to blow the signal 
for the men to pile out of the bar- 
racks into drill formation. 

The company was in an uproar. 
As Spot lunged through the orderly 
room door to make away with the 
whistle, the top-kick gave chase. 
The mischievous canine led him 
three times around the company 
area before dropping it. Formation 
was five mjnutes late, and Cpl. Spot 
was busted to private. His snappy 
two-stripped harness was placed in 
storage for a couple of days as a 
disciplinary measure, He never in- 
terfered with official business after 
that. 

Corporal Spot never failed to ac- 
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company the men in his outfit on 
road marches; and once when he 
developed a sore foot he had to be 
hauled back to camp with the other 
fellows who were nursing blisters. 
During the trip, he tried to cheer 
up his fellow sufferers by making sly 
expressions and moving his head 
into strange positions. He curled his 
chops in laughter when the truck 
passed the remainder of the com- 
pany, barked at the weary marchers 
and then at his felow passengers, 
as if to say, “We're not doing so 





bad, eh, fellows?” His companions 
saw the humor in his chant, and 
chuckled their approval. 


Heavy Heart 

But the day came when Corporal 
Spot nursed a heavy heart behind 
his masque of clowning. His favorite 
sergeant was given an important 
mission, and several other of his 
staunchest supporters were dispersed 
to new stations. 

Then soon after, a kindly lady and 
a little boy dressed in a soldier’s 
uniform came to the orderly room. 
They talked with the top-kick for 
a few minutes, and finally Corporal 
Spot was ushered in for an intro- 
duction. One of the Corporal’s de- 
parted friends had written to his 
mother about adopting him. 

The Corporal moved into Louis- 
ville with the family, and later to 
St. Louis, where, undoubtedly, he 
is doing a little unofficial Armored 





Force recruiting among his new 


Information Desk 


Soldiers 


who reports questions have been ale 
most entirely on ways of advancing 
or becoming better fighting men. 
They included: 

What schools are open to limited 
service men? How does one get 
into counter-espionage work? Where 
can I get information on jungle war+ 
fare. What are the qualifications for 
navigator? 

If the information bureau does 
not have answers to, questions in 
the wealth of military publications 
on hand, no effort is spared in an 
attempt to get the information by 
the next day. 


MONIT 


McClellan 
IRTC Blasts 


ANTENNA 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — An 
IRTC headquarters company ser 
geant can testify to the fact that the 
men in khaki really believe that 
“honesty is the best policy.” 

On a week-end trip to Cedartown, 
Ga., he left his wallet in a wash- 
room. It was the first week-end 
after payday and he still had fold- 
ing money, $40 of it. Another sol- 
dier, a complete stranger, recovered 
the treasure and returned it intact, 





EXPERTS 


A basic trainee who hangs up an 
“expert” score’ on his first try with 
a machine gun is a rare bird indeed, 
“It took another camp two years to 
produce one expert,” says a gunnery 
officer, 

So when the 19th Battalion at the 
Infantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter turned up four experts in seven 
weeks, Sgt. Jimmy Davey of 2nd 
Regiment Headquarters matched the 
feat with a poem: 


THE BOYS FROM FORT 
McCLELLAN 


They’re telling now of McClellan 
Just a spot upon the map 

Whose graduates go out yellin’ 
And beat the wily Jap. 

You can have your hi-fiyin’ bombers 
And your battlewagons big, 

| the boys who'll do the shootin* 

nd make the enemy dig 

Are. the boys from Fort McClellan 
Who are going to lick the JIG*. 

(JIG—Japan, Italy, Germany). 





Silver dollars will roll and the 
smart boys will cash in when the 
Dr. I. Q. program stages its half- 
hour radio network broadcast from 
the Fort McClellan Amphitheater 
March 25. 





Recognition for academic work 
done before they were inducted into 
the Army came to three IRTC men 
within a few days when colleges and 
universities conferred degrees upon 
them. The three: Cpl. Phillip Wink« 
field, who received an AB degree 
from Lincoln University and MA in 
personnel administration from Co« 
lumbia university; Cpl. Kenneth L. 
Sloan, who received the bachelor of 
laws degree from George Washington 
University; and Pvt, Martin D, Kall- 
man, who received the bachelor of 
laws degree from St. John Universi- 





canine acquaintances, 


ty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Army Tunesmith Sees Hit 
In His Latest, ‘1 Want You 


FORT MEADE, Md.—Here’s an- 
other illustration of the fact that 
talent of all kinds crops up in the 
Army. ‘And with it comes a story 
of a lad who climbed to success in 
his chosen field through hardships 
which would make many a man 
quiver. 

Probably many of you heard a new 
song “I Want You,” on “This Wo- 
man’s Army” program, from one of 
the Mutual Broadcasting stations 
last week. But did not know that 
it was written by a soldier at Fort 
Meade, who spends some at least 
of his off-duty hours grinding out 
songs aimed to be hits, following his 
former occupation. 

Wrote “Cabin of Dreams” 


T/4 Louis C. Santoro, whom the 
popular music world knows as Paul 
Sanders, is a native New Yorker, 
who moved to Medford, Mass., some 
years ago, but soon travelled back 
when he learned that he could sell 
his songs to the music publishers 
of Tin Pan Alley. His first hit 
“Cabin of Dreams” went on the mar- 
ket in 1934, introduced by Guy Lom- 
bardo. It climbed into the Hit Pa- 
rade and stayed there for almost a 
record 16 weeks. The young writer 
followed with “It’s Love You're In,” 
“How Strange,” “Talkin’ to My 
Heart,” and several others. “Talkin’ 
to My Heart” was done when he had 
become associated with Tommy Dor- 
sey and his famed bahd. 

Santoro is now production mana- 

er of the Fort Meade radio station 

M and keeps working away in 
his spare hours at other songs, for 
which Jimmy Dorsey gets first call. 
Another indication that Army life 
need not cramp the longings and 
aspirations of any one who really 
wants to keep on, in a limited way, 
im his chosen professional field. 

Here are the words of “I Want 
You,” which will probably be sung 
widely for the next few months: 

Verse 
I'm in The Army now, and yes, I’m 

proud, 

To learn just how it happened, 
Bing these words aloud. 

Chorus 
"I want you”, said Uncle Sam, 
And he pointed straight at me, 
“I need you”, said Uncle Sam, 
“To keep our Country free”. 
Though we hate the thought of it, 
We Americans must fight, 
So it’s up to men like you, 
To fight with all your might. 

Rel. 
Of course I was nervous, 
When I joined the Service, 
The fact was that I'd have to stay, 
But like millions in training, 
I'm not complaining, 
For I love The American Way. 
“I want you”, said Uncle Sam. 
“Together we've a job to do.” 
I joined up with Uncle Sam 
When he said “I want you”, 


Eustis 
Parade 


With Sgt. Jim Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Pvt. William 
Knapp has the distinction of playing 
the leading male role, helping write 
the script, and being co-owner of the 
cooperative company that produced 
the comedy melodrama, ‘The Black- 
guard” in Los Angeles before he was 
called into the service . Pvt. 
Richard Cates, who was born on 
this post some 18 years ago and has 


spent about 12 of those years in 
Army camps, is back at this post 
for his basic training. His father 


was a first sergeant in a railway 
artillery outfit stationed here, and 
Private Cates was the mascot of his 
father’s battery ... Pvt. John P. 
McEnaney was an executive member 
of the National Duckpin Board in 
Washington, D. C., for three years. 
Since he has been at this post his 
bowling outfit has broken the world’s 
record for a five-man team, scoring 
2,084 points. 

A musical comedy entitled 
“Rookie,” an all-soldier show, has 
proven quite popular here. Three 
performances have already been 
given in Battalion recreation halls, 
with large crowds in attendance. 
The comedy depicts the life of a 
trainee from the time of his induc- 
tion until he completes his basic 
training. Another soldier-show, “PX 
Blues,” had its initial performance 
on Thursday night and received a 
rousing reception from a packed 
house . .. Cpl. Charles Boehm, 
organist, and Cpl. Patrick Byrne, 
vocalist, gave the third in a series 
of recitals at Hase Chapel here on 
Tuesday night. Corporal Boehm, in- 
cidentally, has been giving a half 
hour broadcast over radio station 
WGH of Newport News, every second 
and fourth Sunday afternoon in the 
month for a little more than a year. 





HE WENT from Tin-Pan Alley into the Army and is writing 
songs in off-duty hours. T/4 Louis C. Santoro has new song 


on coast-to-coast broadcast 





Chaplains Brave \C 


Bullets Too 


Padre Reports 
on Life Under Fire 


Army chaplains duck Jap bullets 
and bombs on the South Pacific 
fronts just as combat soldiers do. 
They slip in and out of fox holes 
and trenches, talk religion and about 
the folks back home. They go armed 
with nothing more than a Bible and 
hymn book. And the rank and file 
of the soldiers welcome the chap- 
lains. 

Chaplain Lennie S. Dubberly, in 
Buna, said in a report made public 
by the War Department this week 
that the men on the battle lines are 
much more religious than might be 
supposed. “They’ve often told me 
they pray very often,” he added, “es- 
pecially in the thick of a fight.” 

Chaplain Dubberly himself was 
wounded by a Jap bullet the day 
after Christmas. In his report he 
merely mentioned the fact and has- 
tened to say, “I’m more proud than 
ever that I’m a chaplain in the 
United States. Army.” 

Chaplain Dubberly, a Methodist, 
left Port Moresby with his outfit by 
plane on November 8 and landed on 
the other side of the Owen Stanley 
Range. “From there we _ started 
walking,” he said, “carrying every- 
thing that we needed. One Bible, 
one New Testament, one song book 
that had various services and a rit- 
ual in it, one fountain pen, 20 sheets 


from New Guinea 


of paper, 50 altar breads and on 
small bottle of wine was all the pro, 
fessional equipment I had. Wy 
marched for 10 days through a mos 
difficult jungle trail. 

“I marched at the end of the ling 
with a portable hospital unit. Whe 
possible we stayed in a native yj, 
lage at night but many times we 
were unable to make it. The mos. 
quitoes, flies, ants, and other jungl 
pests made life miserable day ang 
night. Our most difficult trail was 
where we had to cut back into the 
mountains. We climbed with packs 
on our backs and it rained almost 
constantly. 

“My troops went into action No, 








Paging Mr. Ripley 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Remem- 
ber Pvt. Albert H. Bommer, Hq. & 
Hq. Btry., FARC? 

ARMY TIMES ran a picture of him 


SUNIL USAT NT 


Devens 
Digest 


Attn A AA M1 A 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Prepara- 
tions are underway to house hun- 
dreds of WAACs who will arrive 
here within the next few weeks to 
begin their basic training on this 
post, now Officially designated as the 
Fourth Woman’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps Training Center. The WAACs 
will use barracks formerly used by 
soldiers. 





KNIVES 


In respons€ to the Marines’ plea 
for a jungle knife—‘a knife with a 
long blade of good steel that we can 
use against these Japs,” the Fort 
Devens Salvage Department has 
produced a weapon from old and 
broken bayonets. 

It is a fighter’s knife with a 
twelve inch blade of hard, high- 
polished steel. Encased in a short 





scabbard, also made from old bay- 
onet scabbards, the knife can be at- 
tached to the belt and is not cum-| 
bersome. 

Lt. Lawrence 
salvage officer, 
and announced that his department | 


under the supervision of Col. Thomas | 3 


E. Mahoney, Post Supply Officer, is | 
prepared to turn out thousands of | 
this type of knife for the jungle! 
fighters if given the raw material. | 





At Devens the expression is— 
“keeping up with the Joe Sulli- 
vans.” 

More than two years, Joseph F. 
Sullivan of Lowell, Mass., came in 
the Recruit Reception Center here 
on the same day with Joseph A. 
Sullivan of Lynn, Mass. They met 
that day when both answered a 
single summong to formation. 

Both were assigned as clerks in 
the headquarters of the morning 
report section. In turn they be- 
came corporal, sergeant and tech- 
nical sergeant. 

Last December Joe Sullivan of 
Lynn took an examination for War- 
rant officer and was assigned to 
Taunton. Recently Joe Sullivan 
of Lowell took the same exam. 
and was appointed Warrant Officer 
this week. 





Third Officer Anne H. Richards 
of Groton has taken over the duties 
of Supply and Mess Officer for the 
Mth WAAC Post Headquarters Co. 

First Lt. Emil E. Serbousek has 
been named acting post adjutant re- 
placing Capt. Charles D. Bordman. 





TRAINERS at Ellington 


E. Schofield, post | | 
conceived the idea} ; 





LINK 
Field, Tex. have “flown” nearly 300 
times around the world, 


not so long ago telling how he 
spends eight hours every weekend 
writing to his girls. The reason it 
takes so long is that he must write 
his letter in Braille, the pin-prick 
language that enables the blind to 
read. 


Well, there were repercussions to 
that story. Witness the following 
letter: 

“Pvt. Albert Bommer: 

“Yesterday morning I was awak- 
ened by the other members of the 
family demanding that I give an ex- 
planation concerning an article they 
had just read in the paper. This is 
really a coincidence because you see 
my name happens to be Hazel White 
and I, too, have not been able to see 
since childhood. 

“I have always heard that there 
is someone like yourself on the 
other side of the world, but I never 
dreamed that she (your girl) was on 
this continent. I thought it would be 
interesting for us to know: more 
about each other, but since her ad- 
dress was not given, I thought I 
could get it by writing to you. Did 
it take you very long to learn our 
system of reading and writing? Any- 
one should really appreciate a letter 





Now He Has Another Pen Pal 


which requires eight hours of a per- 
son’s time.” 
Signed 
Another Hazel White 


4000 Per Day Ask 
Red Cross Help 


Wartime requests for Red Cross aid 
to servicemen, ex-servicemen and 
their families have jumped from a 
national average of 500 a day before 
Pearl Harbor to more than 4,000 a 
day, the American Red Cross an- 
nounced, 


The majority of requests are for 
assistance with communications be- 
tween servicemen in combat zones, in 
military hospitals overseas, and serv- 
icemen who are prisoners of war, and 
their families. Other requests are 
for financial assistance needed to 
tide servicemen’s families over an 
emergency or to meet living ex- 
penses during the waiting period be- 
fore pay allotments come through, 
for assistance in presenting claims 
for pensions and other government 
benefits, and for information needed 
by commanding officers in deciding 
questions of furlough. 








SEVEN GENERALS met at Camp Crowder, Mo., in the course 
of an inspection there by Maj. 


Chief Signal Officer. 
Walter E. 





Gen. Dawson Olmstead, Army 


They are, left to right, sitting, Maj. Gen. 
Prosser, commanding the Central Signal Corps 


Training Center; General Olmstead and Maj. Gen. Frederick 
E. Uhl, commanding the Seventh Service Command; and 


standing, Brig. Gen. Charles 


M. Milliken, commanding the 


Central Signal Corps Replacement Training Center; Brig. Gen. 
Clarence R. Huebner, director of training of the Service of 


Supply; Brig. Gen. Frank E. 


Stoner, director of the Signal 


Operations Service, and Brig. Gen. Henry L. P. King, com- 


manding the Central Signal Corps School. 


Never since this 


biggest of Signal Corps camps began functioning late in 1941 
had so many general officers been here. 


§|China in 1936-37. Once he sat down 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Brig, 


Gen. Louis E. Hibbs, commanding 
general of the 36th Division Artil- 
lery, has a habit of rolling his own 
cigarettes using pipe tobacco and 
brown paper. This practice started 
back at West Point where he was a 
cadet from 1912 to 1916. Cadets were ) 
allowed to buy tobacco for their 

pipes but they could not buy ciga- 
rettes. Several took the tobacco and 
rolled their cigarettes as did Cadet 
Hibbs. The 49-year-old general was 
adjutant and aide to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur at West Point later. 





HOLLYWOOD NAMES 


Simone Simone of the movies has 
nothing on some men in the 36th 
Division. There’s Lt. Abbott D. Ab- 
bott of 141st Inf., and Capt. John St. 
John of 142nd Inf. One Admiral who 
is not in the Navy is a captain here, 
— Admiral M. McDonald of I4lst 
nf. 





EAGLES VS. CHEVRONS 


Cpl. Sidney R. Jeter, clerk in the 
Division QM office, received a special 
type of compliment the other day. 
The wife of an Army officer was try- 
ing to get a gasoline allowance for 
a necessary trip in her auto. She 
was applying to two colonels who 
told her that the gas could not be 
had. Thinking a minute, she re 
marked to the two colonels, “I wish 
Corporal Jeter was here. HE could 
get it for me!” 





MUSHROOM STEAK 


When Cpl. Eugene Johnson, Dt- 
vision, AG clerk, travelled through 


before a plate of mushrooms which 
tasted just like the good ol’ Ameri- 
can steak. It had been specially 
prepared by the Buddhist monks 
whose religion prohibits their eating 
meat and who have developed sub 
stitutes from bean curds and mush: 
rooms. 





“BLUT UND EHRE” 


T/S5 Henry W. Wallace, 111th Engl- 
neerman, owns a German storm 
trooper knife, one of few known to 
be in the U. S. For now he is using & 
the 10-inch knife as a sheath knife / 
but hopes to make it do an Ameri 
can version its inscribed slogan, 
“Blut und Ehre” (blood and honor). 
A friend visited Germany just be 
fore the hostilities, brought back ® 
black handle, a chromium blade and 
a metal sheath. It is solid and its 
butt could be used for a butt stroke. 
It has but one sharp edge and evi 
dently is constructed ag a dress 
knife. An amateur magician, Wal- 
lace also has a trick knife. He 
makes its pearl handle change to ® 
gray color and back to pear! agai. 





CPL, JOHN R. Bachman, now if \ 
a mess squadron at Miami Bach 
Beach, Fia., helped fire the 
American shot at the Germans if 
World War I—a field artillery salvo 





on October 17, 1917, “somewhere 8 
France,” 





’ 








vember 21, I stayed with the bat 4. The 
talion aid station, helping with the jess leat 
wounded, quieting as much as poy shoes, S' 
sible those who were shell shocked, age civi 
Cigarettes and a drink of water Tru 
seemed to help them. 

“I visited the men in fox holes 2. If 
and slit trenches and talked with skates” 
them. Many of the men said they A. J 
missed the services we used to have B. " 
back in camp. Often I would stop S 
and talk to one man and it would D. § 
not be long before we'd have 4 
group around, talking about religion 3. Ho 
and the folks back home. The men alier 
always thanked me for coming bed fine 
around and said I should come back his 4, 
whenever I could.” B.] 
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1. The average soldier burns up 
jess leather and rubber in a pair of 
shoes, step for step, than does aver- 
age civilians? 


True False 


. 7 » 
9. If a soldier mentioned “roller 
skates” to you, would he mean 
A. Jeeps 
B. Trolley buses 
Cc. Tanks 
D. Sergeants, 
+ * 


$. How high in military rank can 
an alien rise while he is waiting for 
his final citizenship papers? 
A. Private 
B. Master Sergeant 
Cc. No limit. 
. 


4 The idea of submarine attack 
was first used in: 
A. World War I 
B. The defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, 1588 
Cc. The Siege of Tyre, 332 B.O. 
* 2 - 


5. A U.S. gunner fires into an en- 
ey plane. It falls away, evidently 
out of control, smoking but he loses 
sight of it in a cloud or because of 
some other reason. He may report 
ft as a destroyed plane. 

True 


False 


* 8s @ 


6. There are about —— American 
new$paper correspondents covering 
250 100 

500 15 
+ e 7 
7. In military symbols, 
stand for: 
A, Regiment 
B. Division 
C. Platoon 
D. Kisses. 
a a J 

8 What is a “rat trap” in Army 

slang. 


two X’s 


C.A barrage balloon 
D. A faithless “girl back home.” 
7 s > 


% WAACs have chaplains from 
among their own number. 


True False 


10. The toll of American shipping 
before the declaration of war with 
Germany was: 

210 14 13 
5 27 
(Answers on Page 16) 





Baseball Team 
Star-Studded 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—With 
@ cast studded with former profes- 
tional stars, Pvt. Joe Lawler, base- 

coach at the New Cumberland 
Reception Center, is eagerly await- 
ing for the curtain to rise on the 
1943 season, 

Among his stars Lawler numbers 
Tommy Hughes, ace pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Phillies last year, and 
tegarded by many as the best pitcher 
In the National League; Pat Mul- 
lins, who batted .345 for Detroit's 
Tigers in 1941; Bobby Detweiler, 

ston Braves and numerous minor 


Randy 











By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr., 


Camp Livingston, La. 




















THOSE GUYS ARE 
STICKING TO MY 
HEELS LIKE GUM, }o 

















Allen 


By Sgt. A. 





J. Abruzzo, 





Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 
A CLOSED CourTyARD/ os —— > 
ONE DOOR AND THEY'RE peed |, . 
HEADING RIGHT FOR \\ S 


IT...., LOOK OUT Boys 
HERE | COME! 


} ROA PM 
ih 
ata ‘7 © ded 


(VE GOT TO GET 
THIS MESSAGE 
THROUGH! 
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HOTEL AND TRY TO 
SHAKE THEM IN 
THE CROWD... 
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see YOu! 
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TIP ME OFF TOA 
QUICK FADE OUT— 
(MIN ARUSH J 

















BY SGT. COLLINS J. BELL 


Trinidad Sector Command 
Through listening to assorted 
stories of rumbling tanks, zooming 
airplanes, reckless jeeps and other 
death dealing products of the ma- 


chine age, an ill-advised individual 
would gather that our army is the 
climax of mechanical perfection. 
This may also appear to be so to 
Washington big-wigs who see all 
those monsters on test runs, or read 
about them in long-winded, short- 
sighted committee reports. It should 
be brought to light that these es- 
teemed gentlemen have never seen 
the U. S. Army messkit and canteen 
cup; have never eaten from one; 
have never tried to clean one. 

The first impression, when con- 
fronted with an army messkit, is 
that it looks like a hat, designed 
by Salvadore Dali, for gluttinous 
women. It is more or less oval, 
about one inch deep, six inches wide 
and ten inches long. There is a long 
handle which holds down the cover. 
Carried within are knife, fork and 
spoon. 

Other Uses 


One other item, the canteen cup, 
is included in this metallic array. 
This contraption, one of the most 
fiendish ever divised by a crack- 
pot inventor, is used primarily as 
a drinking cup. There are other 
uses for it. Fun lovers, when 
romping about in a tent fight, find 





gue stars, 
be 


it useful as a weapon, especially 


Army Mess Kit 
Who Said We yo Mechanized 


when concealed in a pillow case. 
Beer drinkers have also found use 
for it at night, when it’s too far to 
walk. When actually carrying fluid, 
there is a handle attachment that 
is held against the side of the cup 
by means of a little latch. Woe to 


the man that forgets to hold this 
latch down with his thumb, when 
drinking. 

In order to show you the diaboli- 
cal machinations of these utensils, I 
will show you a practical demon- 
stration. For the sake of embar- 
rassment let’s choose, as the human 
guinea pig, a legendary army fig- 
ure—Joe. Any resemblance to any- 
one in the armed forces is purely 
coincidental. 


How He Does It 


Joe is in the chow line. In his 
left hand firmly clenched by his 
four fingers is the handle of the 
lower section of his messkit, or 
dish. Between the thumb and the 
knuckle of the forefinger of the 
same hand is the upper section, or 
cover. His knife, fork and spoon 
rest securely in his hip pocket, and 
his canteen cup dangles, by the 
handle, from his belt. This leaves 
the right hand free to dish out 
whatever it is the cooks have slapped 
together. (That’s another story). 

First on the menu is bread and 
butter, and he drops a couple of 
slices into his dish. Moving down 
the line he spears a hunk of shoe 





leather that got mixed up with the 








meat, and jis trying to pass itself 
off as cow. This is dropped in with 
the bread. Continuing on, he finds 
mashed potatoes. To put this in 
with the meat constitutes moving 
the bread out of the dish and onto 
the cover. 

A less valiant individual would 
be thoroughly un-nerved by this 
time, but not Joe. He takes a deep 
breath and keeps moving, and with 
utter abandon, throws beans, beets, 
carrots and peas and gravy on top 
of the protesting potatoes and meat 
until their cries of mercy are smoth- 
ered by a nutritious avalanche. 


Back He Shifts 

Then, to make room for the sliced 
peaches on the cover, he has to shift 
the bread back to the heavily laden 
dish. The upshot of this move is 
that the bread slides onto the floor, 
and a master sergeant, decked out 
for a trip to town, slips on the but- 
ter and takes a nose-dive, pulling 
the pot of gravy down on top of 
him. 

Joe can’t be bothered with this. 
He’s having enough troubles of his 
own. He doesn’t know that while 
he’s filling his cup the cover is 
drooling peach juice all down his 
front. Ah, the cup is full, but he’d 
better be careful. Keep an eye on 
the latch that holds up the handle, 


Joe. See that you don’t .... Look 
out Joe! .... 
Poor Joe. He was having so much 


trouble jugging that messkit that 


|he overlooked keeping his thumb 
on that cup latch. The handle part. 
;ed company with the side of the cup, 
'and presto—the man in front of him 
got a cup of coffee down the back 
of his legs. 

We'll skip over Joe’s attempt at 
satisfying his appetite except to say 
that what started out as a full course 
meal ended up as Hungarian goulash, 
with peach flavoring. Let’s follow 
him when he finishes and see how 
he washes his equipment. 

This is a truly pathetic episode. 
The washing facilities consist of 
three large, galvanized iron cans, 
The first contains soapy water, or 
a reasonable accurate facsimile, and 
the other two are for rinsing. These 
are supported by two iron rods over 
a fire pit. The scrubbing is done 
with long-handled brushes or mops, 


Fun Starts 

The fun begins. Joe grabs the 
brush and advances on the soapy 
water can. Draping his cup over 
the edge of the can, he attempts 
to hold everything else in his left 
hand and scrub with his right 
Things proceed smoothly until hig 
holding hand gets soapy, or he 
splashes scaulding water on hime 
self. This has but one result. He’s 
bound to drop something into the 
hot water. What did I tell you 
There goes the cover. 

Fishing the cover out of a GI 
can full of hot, soapy water is about 
as easy as trying to pick up a dime 
from “a smooth table while wearing 
a pair of boxing gloves. After a 
few useless tries, the knife usually 
follows after the cover, and then 
the fork and spoon. When the 
catastrophe has swelled to these pro- 
portions, \the best thing to do is 
throw everything else in and hope 
it’s all there when the water is cool 
enough to dive for them. 





AT 40,000 feet, pilots often find the 
temperature is as low as 102 degrees 
below zero. 














OH, TOMMY! I'VE MADE \ 
HORRIBLE MISTAKE 


tA 









/ 


TO OUR *OUTCH* 
PARTY AND I 
WONDER... 













MABEL'S SUPPOSED] DON'T WORRY, 
TO BRING COLA / SHELL BRING 
THE RIGHT 


SMART GIRL, MABEL! 
YOU DID BRING , 
ROVAL CROWN COLA’ 













COLA THAT 
FOLKS LIKE @EST! 





RITA HAYWORTH SAYS: 








‘7 WON MY 
TASTE-TEST 








Given leading colas in unlabeled 
y cups, glamorous Rita Hayworth 
voted one best-tasting... thesame 
cola that has won 5 out of 6 group 
taste-tests {rom coast to coast — 
Royal Crown Cola. 


-at #Ra.. 
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What Japs Eat 
When Fighting 


Captured Emergency Rations Com- 
pared with American 


OAKLAND, Calif—What does the 
Jap fight on? Some light was thrown 
on this the other day in the labora- 
tory of the California Quartermaster 
Depot, when an Army transport, 
back from the South Pacific war 
zone, turned over a couple of cans 
of stuff which turned out to be a 
Jap’s emergency ration, seized by 
some of our fighting forces. 

It is presumed that this seized 
ration is intended to compare with 
the United States’ Army Ration K, 
for four men. That, as is well known, 
carried by a soldier when he goes 
on a mission without a mess cook, 
includes a can of American cheese 
with bacon, 15 milk dextrose tablets, 
two packages of wafers, three pieces 
of sugar, a flavored powder for 
lemonade, chewing gum and four 
cigarettes. 

Look at the Jap ration. Two bot- 
tles of lactic acid health drink, a 
small container of wheat germ vita- 
min pills, and the main dish, a No. 
2% sized can containing two layers 
of a rice and bean curd mixture. This 


was analyzed by the chemists of the | 


laboratory. 

Each layer of the main dish, it was 
reported, was in four portions, made 
of cooked, partially-polished rice, 
with small pieces of a vegetable like 
a carrot, and a soy sauce to add some 
seasoning. Each portion of rice was 
wrapped in a sort of casing of rub- 
bery, tough batter probably made 
of bean curd. The can weighed 586 
grams, and each section of the rice 
food weighed about 73 grams. 

The health drink was described as 
“A thick, sticky, sirupy, opaque liquid 
of a pinkish light beige color and 
with a strong acid odor, resembling 
a mixture of pineapple and almond. 
Small particles sticking to the sides 
of the bottle were like the sediment 
found in canned pineapple, the chem- 
ists reported. The chemical analysis 
fn detail showed: Specific gravity 


(Wma cateme etenntR 


BOOKS 


By Mary Willis 

“AIR NEWS YEARBOOK;’’ 
Fdited by Phillip Andrews; Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, N. Y.; $3.75. 

AtAast we have before us a really 
valuable reference book, rich with 
data on the plane types of different 
countries of interest in the present 
world strife. There are extensive 
sections on the United States Army 
and Naval Air Forces and the Air 
Forces of Great Britain, Russia, 
China, Germany, Italy and Japan: 

Replete with pictures of the planes 
used by different countries and a 
history of aviation in that country, 
the book ends up with a section on 
the data of the planes—so complete 
as to give the weight, span and 
speed of each plane. 

Phillip Andrews, who did an ex- 
cellent job of editing “AIR NEWS 
YEARBOOK” is the editor of AIR 
NEWS magazine. 





** IDENTIFICATION;’’ Military 
Service Pub. Co., Penna.; §2.00. 
Military Service has again hit the 

nail on the head with a book which 
is tops along the line of military 
uniforms and insignia. 

The book, which contains Informa- 
tlon on every country we ever re- 
member studying in geography, dl- 
vides the information on each coun- 
try into three parts. The first, a 
summary of chief political, economic, 
historical and military events; then 
a glossary of military and general 
terms in the language of the coun- 
try; and lastly the uniform and in- 
signia illustrations, showing the 
uniform and insignia of both en- 
listed men and officers. 





“NONE MORE COURAGEOUS;” 
by Stewart H. Holbrook; Mac- 
Millan Company, New York; $2.50. 

Here they are—Wermuth, who 
handed a surprised Jap a hand gre- 
nade, then melted back into the 
Bataan forest to watch him and 
the rest of his patrol blown to bits; 
Wheless, who was more thrilled by 
hearing the President mention his 
exploits on the air than by bringing 


his Fortress home looking like a 
sieve but still flying; O'Hare, who 
shot down five enemy planes in an 
hour; Bulkeley, whe " h! 
tiny Pr boat ~ 
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12,448, fat negative, phosphorus 3.5, 
acidity D, 81 per cent, invert sugar 
57.27 per cent, total solids 61.69 per 
cent, other extracts 0.65 per cent. The 
drink, it was explained, probably 
was intended to supply energy by its 
high sugar content. 

The vitamin tablets came in a bot- 
tle of 300, bearing the trade name 
“Wakamoto,” and instructions in 
English as to the dose, which was 


Now You Can Talk Russ’ 


And Forty More Spiels 


Want to learn Russian, or perhaps 
to talk to a guy you meet on the 
street in Iraq, or in Italy or Rou- 
mania, when the big push comes, a 
little later, in Europe? 

There’s an easy way, they say. 
Easy on the pocket, too, for service 
.men, since this new system of lan- 
guage-teaching is being provided by 
the Education Branch of the Special 
Service Division, 

It’s done by phonograph records, 
which in time will be supplied for 
some forty different languages, some 
of which will shortly be available to 
groups of enlisted men in the Ninth 





4-8 tablets three times a day. 


Service Command. 





Forget about the complicated 
grammar and sentence-structure you 
used to struggle with back in your 
years at High. All that goes by the 
board in the new simplified system. 
The idea is to give a soldier enough 
to get by on when he is in any one 
of the 40 or 90 foreign countries. 
Let’s take a look at the stuff for 
Russia, for instance. Suppose you 
and some of your buddies land in 
Kholm-Zhirovsky after a few months. 
Soldiers always find a way to get 
along, of course. But if you have 
taken some of the lessons of the 
new system you'll feel a lot more 





50-plus. 


NAZI JEEP, right, doesn't begin to compare with the Yank midget. 
sily built, has 2- instead of 4-wheel drive, and has a top speed of only 30 mph as against 





The “Volksvagen” is flim- 


—Courtesy Field Artillery Journal 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 
main qualification for the soldier 
whom WAACs would prefer to date, 
according to a poll conducted here, 
is “tall, dark and handsome,” but 
frankly, looks do not mean much, as 
all women will agree. What they 
want is variety, sportsmanship, orig- 
inality, dancing ability and just an 
all around good fellow. 


According to Auxillary Evelyn 
Schwartz, who prefers them with 
hair and a skill in roller skating, 
“All This and Heaven Too” is her 
goal. 

A fellow definitely on the “mail 
order” type and an ardent fan of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers will fill the 
bill for Auxiliary Helene Wheatfield. 

“Blond,” was the description given 
by Aux. Claire McDonald. Along 
with the coloring, ‘this chap must 
qualify in intelligence, be appre- 
ciative of the “finer things” and ride 
a horse. 

Aux. Adele Hare ig interested in 
someone accomplished in indoor 








CAMP CROFT, 8. C.—Lt. Col. 
Winfield R. McKay,:25 years in reg- 
ular Army infantry, assumed com- 
mand of camp’s Tenth training 
(Negro) regiment, succeeding Col. 
R. J. Williamson, transferred to 
Washington, D. C..... Stephen E. 
Early Jr., 19-year-old son of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's secretary, com- 
menced basic military training here 
upon arrival from Camp Lee, Va. 
... Croft contributed 155 more new 
citizens to the United States in 
naturalization proceedings in federal 
court in Spartanburg, S. C. It was 
the Eighth session, and another one 
is marked for April 3. ... “Ten- 
Minute Break,” all-Army buffoonery, 
produced by Croft’s Ninth Regiment, 
was presented as a benefit in Sp@t- 
tanburg State Theater. It was the 
third presentation of the show. ... 
Tenth regiment basketball team 
claimed camp championship, with its 
record of 18 consecutive wins over 
post and outside quintets....A 
disabled Army plane from Bain- 
bridge Field, Ga. was ‘ended sr*rtr 
at nich? “a wit * 


sports, whatever they are. When 
Aux. Vera Gagnon is invited to a 
dance, she insists the lucky soldier 
must wear formal dancing pumps, 
none of these GI mudboats. 

“A red head with a temper to 
compete with mine,” was a surpris- 
ing answer from Aux. Sadie Fox. 
Aux. Helen McCarthy dreamily re- 
plied, “Irish, blue eyes, a yodeler 
and a barndancer.” 





WAACs Want Dream Man for Dates 
But They'll Take Ordinary Soldier 


Aux Marie Jones specified a sports 
enthusiast, especially bowling, and 
a baritone to harmonize with her 
melodious voice. 

Requests have been presented for 
jitterbugs, rhumba and tango spe- 
cialists, musicians, artists, tall, short, 
slender or husky soldiers, a variety 
to coincide with the different types 
of WAACs. The line forms to the 
right, soldier. 





The faces and head structures of 
American citizens fall into seven 
principal categories, according to a 
survey conducted by the air sur- 
geon to determine measurements to 
insure the perfect fit of oxygen 
masks, essential in high latitude 
flying, and other head equipment for 
flyers, the War Department an- 
nounces. 

Conducted among 1,454 aviation 
cadets of all types, racial strains 
and national extractions, the survey 





Seven Masks Enough to Fit 
All Types of Yank Heads 


showed that any shapes and sized 
of faces which might be found in 
the Army Air Forces could be fitted 
with one of four sizes of oxygen 
masks. 

On the measurements obtained, 
models of the seven types of heads 
were made and the new masks were 
designed and constructed. These 
masks provide the absolute snug- 
ness necessary to prevent inhalation 
of oxygen-thin air encountered at 
high altitude. 

























comfortable and probably have , 
good deal better time. 
Want a bottle of beer? Accordity 
to same of the enthusiasts of the 
new plan about all you'll have 
do is to give a good imitation ol y 
sneeze, in “Yah-kha-CHOO.” 
enough, surely. You'll want ¢ 
too, of course. Alright, cabbagy 
soup, one thing likely to be aygi 
able there, is simply “BAWRSCHCy 
Get it? Or if your taste turns, 
fish, just yell out “REE-ba.” 
Russians seem to have taken ¢ 














some of our English food namy cAMP 
For instance, if you see a basket qf cato soun 
juicy, red fruit, such as come tron} Company 
low-growing vines back home ay grea the 
want to get your teeth into them, cl 
all you have to ask for is “Ta-MA}, steady 
tee.” wood an 

Saying Please sound is 

If you want to be polite with you fighter, 
requests it isn’t quite so easy, sing fes 
Please comes as “Pa-ZHARL-0o-steh# % pro 
and Thank You is rendered by “Sym years 28 
BEE-ba.” However, after a time of Muscato 
two, it is promised, you'll have 4g m the fi 
Russian folk literally eating out gf te Clev 
your hand. Golly, we musn’t forget, § Franklin 
You want the men’s room. Whisper § the cont 
gently: “Oo-BAWR-na-ya,” and adj § [OW 
the stuff for Please if you like. 

You may have heard something gt { FOR! 
this on your radio here at home, or § ball te 
at least the voice you will hear of tion C 
the language records, since they ar § Hospits 
being made by Lt. Henry L. Smith § in the 
who has entertained American radi) — Tourna 
audiences for some years past on§ ing UF 
the “Where are you from” program §— the 4 

Listen and Try feated 

Lieutenant Smith, who is said } § Manch 
be a master-linguist, begins ea § Lovell 
record with some hints on the pro § rami 
nunciation of the language it covers 
and then runs over a list of bask § FOR’ 
words and phrases such as you will § james | 
most likely want to use when you § maker 
visit that country. He pronouncy recentl} 
each word twice, very carefully, ani $1025 v 
with enough pause between so that § gages 
you can, when listening, say th compan 
word after him. If the word itp go : 
specially hard, or has an unusual Bante u 
twist, he covers it several times, To J goves 
make it even easier, with the ree § would | 
ords go a printed sheet on which bought 
the words covered in the record are 
written in phonetics, with the syl- CH 
lables to be accented in capitals. Medi 
Like the examples for the Russian . 
given above. — 

This all sounds good, if a bit in Chan’ 
definite. But, according to the Edw . 
cation Branch the average soldier by 
can learn all he really needs to hold 
know of any language to get along, tha ~ 
in six sessions with the records. a 
Gosh, is the whole U. S, Army to 
be a force of linguists? We'll walt CAN 
and see. Melvir 
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FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo-j* 4 
It’s a rare case when a nurse ad § Pitche 
vances to the rank of captain, but § ®red 
that honor has been conferred upon § ¥4S 
Elizabeth Hansbrough, chief of the } fullbs 
Station Hospital nurses at Fort § “row 
Leonard Wood. Nurse Hansbrough § With 
has served, longer than 97 per cent | “ain! 
of the Army personnel, 21 year’, 
seven of which saw her on duty at Cs 
Manila and Corregidor, P. I. tean 

When a billiard tournament wound J Koh 
up at a service club here the champ keth 
went home without his identity be — ton 
ing learned by the authorities. It } letic 
he’s located he'll be paired against — tion 
other experts for the Fort’s cue — Ped 
championship. . . . While 1,700 looked 
on, Bishop George Donnelly of St. FC 
Louis confirmed 60 men of the 8th § raj, 
Motorized Division in a solemn poh § of ; 
tifical Mass here. the 

Cager Lyle Hoffman missed five & § ping 
his battery’s games because of 8 F thre 
broken finger, yet topped the whole F Dayj 
league in scoring 164 points, avel | The 
aging over 23 per game. .. . E& | Batt 
ward Hauprich of Albany, N. Y., T ‘ nam 
ports his son, Donald, hasn’t found / the 
a single fault with life at Fort 
Wood. “Everything O. K., food well I 
prepared, plenty of it, and plenty lea 
of variety,” Private Hauprich wrote F : 
his dad. He added, “The officers Gal 
are always ready to help.” ...A pla 
Negro soldier, Pvt. John Ivory Bel 
lard, claims he writes 12 to 14 ie 
letters daily—a total of over 4,00 os 
yearly. 
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SPORTS 
CHAT 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—The stac- 


Company D-3ist training battalion 
grea these days comes from the 
steady clash of leather against hard- 
good and the power promoting the 
sound is Joe Muscato, heavyweight 
fighter, who has lost only three of 
% professional bouts in the last two 

against top-flight competition. 
Muscato knocked out Lem Franklin 
jn the first round of his match with 
the Cleveland Negro at a time when 
franklin was ranked second among 
the contenders for the heavyweight 
crown. 





FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Basket- 

ball teams of the Recruit Recep- 
tion Center and Lovell General 
Hospital won their opening games 
in the First Service Command 
Tournament with the RRC chalk- 
ing up another victory to reach 
the quarterfinals. The RRC de- 
feated Westover Field, 62-36 and 
Manchester Field, 70-49, while 
levell General defeated Camp 
Framingham 54-49, 





FORT McCLELLAN, Ala—Sat. 
James W. Moon hung an $18.75 hay- 
maker on Cpl. T. William Flores 
recently. The sergeant, who bought 
$025 worth of war bonds in 1942, 
slages a one-man campaign in his 
company every payday, but he had 
to go to the mat to get Flores to 
ante up. They put on the boxing 
goves to determine whether Flores 
would buy the bond; Flores lost and 
bought the bond. 





) CHANUTE FIELD, Ml.—The 
Medical department team easily 
captured the championship of the 
enlisted men’s bowling league at 
Chanute Field in the second round 
of competition. Winning 48 games 
and losing only three, the title- 
holders had nine more victories 
than the second place team. 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Pvt. 
Melvin G. Lemley, Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center here, is one 
of these athletes of whom it may be 
said—He lived, ate and slept sports. 
The only non-playing job he ever 
Yheld before he got into the Army 
lasted less than a month. He has 
Played professional football, semi- 
pro baseball, high school football, 
Prep school football and college 
football. He won letters in almost 
& dozen sports in high school, 
Pitched on the baseball team, cen- 
tered and played fullback in football, 
was named all-city center, all-city 
fullback, held javelin and football 
throwing records and rounded it off 
with seven months of commando 
training at Syracuse university. 





CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Sixteen 
teams have opened play at Camp 
Kohler in the inter-company bas- 

competition under direc- 
tion of Lt. Robert J. Schmitt, ath- 
tic officer. It is double elimina- 
tion play, with teams being drop- 
bed after two defeats. 





FORT RILEY, Kans.—Pvt. Robert 
ig and Sgt. Edward J. Goodwill 
ef the Maintenance Bn. captured 
the 9th Armored Division doubles 
bing pong championship with a 
three straight victory over Pvts. 
David App and Joseph E. Wilson. 
The triumph gave the Maintenance 
| Battalion a clean sweep in the tour- 
; Mment as Craig had already taken 
€ singles crown. 





DREW FIELD, Fla. — Major 

gue baseball will fold up by the 
ourth of July says Sgt. Joseph 
Gallagher. Gallagher who formerly 
Played for the New York Yankees 
and, the Brooklyn Dodgers bases 
his Prediction on lack of compe- 


t players and transportation 
Problems, 





jTARRANT FIELD, Tex.—After fin- 
Mhing the first half of season in the 





fellar, Tarrant Field’s bombers came 
4, to reel off five straight vic- 
“tories in the second half of the Fort 
orth Major City Basketball League 


the championship and then cli- 


their season with a play-off 


Maxed 
Wetory 


ete 


LOOKS like fun, doesn't it? And it probably is, 
fun, although this particular group of skiers is a troop of American infantry training in New- 
foundland as part of the preparation of troops which may fight in cold climates. 
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Leagues Give 


Baseball Kits 


NEW YORK—Kits of baseball 
are being donated to 
Army posts again this year by the 
American and National Professional 
Baseball Leagues. 


There will be two types of kits— 
the No. 1 kit containing three bats 
and 12 baseballs and the No. 2 kit 
containing a catcher’s mitt, mask, 
body protector and a pair of leg 
guards. The kits will be furnished 
in the ratio of 10 of the first to one 
of the second type. 


Last year 4,628 No. 1 kits, 366 No. 
2 kits and 60 dozen baseballs were 
made available to the armed forces. 

All requests should be made to 
Commanding Generals in the Nine 
Service Commands who will consoll- 
date the requests and submit an 
order to Ford Frick, president of the 
National League. 


Conn in Exhibition 


CAMP LEE, Va—A _ four-round 
boxing exhibition by Cpl. Billy 
Conn will be the feature of a box- 
ing show in Richmond, Va., April 2 








over North Texas Agricul- 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.— Once 
called the “Strongest Man in the 
South,” Capt. Willie A. Curry- is now 
devoting his attention toward turn- 
ing handicapped rookie soldiers into 
full-fledged fighting men. 

Captain Curry, junior national 
weight lifting champion in 1939 and 
now assistant plans and training of- 
ficer of the Infantry Replacement 
Training Center at Fort McClellan, 
Ala., initiated his physical training 
program last summer when the 
IRTC was selected as the testing 
ground for basic training of the 
first battalion of 1-B limited service 
men drafted into the Army. 

Using his ingenuity, Captain 
Curry converted a skinned log on 
wooden legs with a couple of bent 
pipes for handles into a gymnasium 
horse. Discarded tin cans were 
filled with sand and became lifting 
weights. The equipment was set up 
in what he now calls “practically a 
swamp,” but it was Fort McClellan’s 





Strong Man Builds 
Conditioning System 


first “Trainasium;” 
more than 20. 

Captain Curry also dreamed up 
two new sinister machines that will 
torture 20 pounds off any pot belly 
in three weeks or less. One he calls 
the “Abdominal Board” and the 
other is an “Exercise Table.” IRTC 
officers, the captain’s first guinea 
pigs, quickly renamed the first— 
“Abominable Board.” 

Idea of the board is to adjust it 
so that one end is about six feet off 
the ground, put your feet through 
the rope loops at the top end, lie on 
the board with your head hanging 
down, and then sit up and touch 
your toes. 

Captain Curry’s plan has been so 
successful that nearly one-fifth of 
the rookies overcame their defici- 
encies and are reclassified into gen- 
eral service. The plan has been 
adopted for conditioning all 1-A 
combat troops receiving their basic 
training at the IRTC. 


there are now 





FORT GEORGE WRIGHT, Wash. 
—Athletic training is one of the 
reasons for American hand-to-hand 
supremacy on world battle fields, 


according to Lt. John W. Behr, for- 
mer Olympic boxing and track coach, 
stationed here as special service offi- 
cer. 

Lieutenant Behr has been coach 
of Joey Ray, one of the track’s im- 
mortals. He also coached the four- 
mile relay team which has held the 
world’s record since 1919 and collab- 
orated with Walter Eckersall to e> 
tablish Golden Gloves boxing. He 
cites Gen. Douglas MacArthur as 
backing for hig endorsement of. ath- 
letics in Army training. 

In 1928, when Lieutenant Behr was 
chairman of the American Olympic 





American Hand-to-Hand 
Supremacy Laid to Sports 


Committee, MacArthur told him that 
in the first war, “Americans were 
better than their enemies three to 
one in hand-to-hand combat. General 
MacArthur said he considered box- 
ing and other American sports re- 
sponsible.” 

In 1924, said Behr, Morgan Taylor, 
one of Behr’s pupils, ran to his first 
Olympic victory, breaking the world 
record and defeating Lord Bearly 
of England in the 400-meter hurdles, 

“Four years later, Taylor was still 
going strong. This time he was sec- 
ond to Bearly. In 1932, Morgan Tay- 
lor competed again—typifying for me 
the perfect condifioning which never 
lets the good athlete grow old. Tay- 
lor took third at Los Angeles, when 
a new world record was established 
in the 400-meter hurdles.” 





That Stopped 


FORT SHERIDAN, Iil.—The col- 
lege football player with the longest 
name during the 1939 season is at 
Fort Sheridan. Fortunately for ser- 
geants taking roll, this former grid- 
iron performer who is now a cook 
at a headquarters mess answers to 
the name of Cpl. John Peter Pappas. 

His real name, however is Iouanis 
Kostantinos Papathanasion. Asso- 
ciated Press sports writer Eddie 
Brietz of New York four seasons 
ago appropriately nominated him to 
the “wow” department for two rea- 
sons: 

“A—He is ahead by three letters 
in our longest-name-in-football con- 
test; and B—If you can pronounce it, 
you're terrific.” 

Pappas played blocking back at the 
La Crosse (Wis.) State Teachers’ col- 





Now Record 


Enid Army Flying School's claim 
to the service high record for its 
score of 2696 has been challenged 
by the Station Hospital A.P.O. 827, 
care of the Postmaster, New Or- 
leans, La., which bowled a three- 
game total of 2836 last September. 





tural 


College, first half champs. 


Are there any higher scores? 


Sergeant Plagued by Name 


Coach. 


lege in 1939 for Coach Clyde Smith, 
who was formerly line coach at In- 
diana University. John also landed 
on the honorable mention squad of 
the 1939 Greek all-American team 
selected by George J. Becalles. 

Before enrolling at La Crosse state, 
Pappas—whoops, we mean Papa- 
thanasion—spent a year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he played 
freshman football. 





Cross-Country Title 
At Stake at Phillips 


CAMP PHILLIPS, Kan. — Every 
battery, company, detachment and 
troop in Maj. General Harry J. Ma- 
loney’s 94th Infantry Division has 
entered at least one 10-man team in 
the cross country competition which 
will begin early next month and will 
be run off on five successive Satur- 
day afternoons. 

A minimum of 2345 man-miles will 
be run by contestants before the Di- 
vision championship is decided. Ap- 
proximately 1000 runners will par- 
ticipate. Any contestant who fails 
to finish the 2% mile course auto- 
matcally disqualifies the team he 





represents. 





Hundreds of men in the armed forces have improved 
their time by learning 


SHORTSCRIPT 


the amazing new method of writing six times faster than longhand. 


It’s so simple that in one hour’s time you can learn all of the 
and then you will only require practice to enable you to write in 


= 
minutes 


what now requires half an hour by longhand. 


Here is a system so revolutionary—so 
radical—that seems almost unbeliev- 
able . + until you try it. . . . Please 
realize that this is not an involved system 
of shorthand ... nor a complex method 
of abbreviation—but a new, easy way that 
anyone who can write ean quickly mas- 
ter. A boon to professional, business men 
and women, club women, students, writers, 
men in the armed forces . . . and young 
people who wish to equip themselves for 
a job. Now you ean take your notes in 
SHORTSCRIPT as fast as you can hear 
them ... at lectures, in the courtroom, 
in business conferences, over the phone or 
radio . . . or taking actual business dic- 
tation. Mind you, you don't spend months 
—you learn the fundamental principles in 
an hour’s time . . . how te write in & 
minutes what required half an hour by 
the old longhand method! 


WHAT IT IS 


SHORTSCRIPT ie the invention of A. 
Maerz, well-known author and researcher. 
It was invented several years ago under 
the urgent necessity of Increasing his 
working capacity. Since then, he has 
written over a million words in it—with 
a tremendous saving of time and energy 
—and multiplied earning power. 

While SHORTSCRIPT 1s radically new, 
it is really only the old longhand alphabet 
reduced to the utmost possible simplicity 
without sacrificing legibility. SHORT- 
SCRIPT letters eliminate loops. SHORT- 
SCRIPT reduces most of the single letters 
to single strokes. That's the simple secret 
of its amazing speed, 


EASY TO LEARN 


Each SHORTSCRIPT letter retains 
essential characteristic of each 
ponding longhand letter. The result is 
a simple association that is never for- 
gotten. You can master SHORTSCRIPT 
practically overnight . . increasing 
speed with practice. You ean learn any 


the 


corres- 


one or all of these three 
SHORTSCRIPT writing. 

(1) PRIMARY SHORTSCRIPT for 
the average person. You master this im 
an hour, in 4 easy lessons, For general 
writing, copying, note-taking. A tremend- 
ous boon to the lawyer, executive, re 
porter, club-woman, college student, pro- 
fessional writer, ete. 

(2) ABBREVIATED SHORTSCRIPT. 
By a principle of abbreviating the longer 
words, you can write still faster. These 
forms of SHORTSCRIPT are for those 
who are unable to give any special effort 
or time to it. Very little study is re 
quired. 

(3) VERBATIM SHORTSCRIPT. For 
the highest speed in recording of the 
ewiftest speech, 

Verbatim Shortseript is easy to learn 
because it is based on REGULAR SPELL- 
ING—not on phonetic spelling like or- 
dinary shorthand. You don’t have te 
spend months learning all kinds of rules 
and queer ways of spelling. THERE ARB 
NO RULES IN VERBATIM SHORT- 
SCRIPT. 


stages of 


SENT ON 5 DAYS TRIAL 


The complete simplified SHORTSCRIPT 
course is sent to you prepaid for only 
$2.97. Read the course, practice it for 
5 days at our risk. Then if you are not 
amazed and delighted with the remark- 
able new efficiency it brings you—simply 
return the set to us and we wil imme. 
diately refund your check or money 
order for $2.97. 

Improve your spare time while In the 
Army, Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 

It will come in handy in taking down 
notes In your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you im 
many ways. 





three degrees of speed. 
reference at al times. 
diately. 


with Verbatim SHORTSCRI’ 


FRE 








WHAT YOU GET 
1. 6 PAGE CLOTH BOUND MANUAL, covering SHORTSCRIPT in the 
2. 20 POCKET SIZE LESSON CARDS, which you can take with you for 
3. STENOGRAPHER’S NOTEBOOK. 
4. POCKET SIZE WORD BOOK oft 


The NEW A.B.C, TYPEW <2 
in ONE lesson, Instead of the ... cks required by old school methods. 


that you can start practice imme- 


, most commonly used words 








} SYSTEM. Keyboard is learned 


Based on “piano virtuoso technic” for quickly making fingers strong and agile. 


Even expert typists can use with great benefit. 


This system alone is $1.00. But 


it is given FREE with the SHORTSCRIPT course—if you act at once. 





days at our risk. 
If you are net 
amazed at the 
ease of learning 
—and the rapid- 
ity with which 
yeu can then 
write — ar) 
return the 


COURSE. 


H. L. Lindquist, Publisher 


GUARANTEE Department A 2, 
2 West 46th Street, 
Try SHORT- New York, N. ¥ 
SCRIPT for 5& 


Enclosed is check or money order for $2.97, for which 
send me, 


prepaid, the complete SHORTSCRIPT 


Include, free, the A. B. C. System of Speed Typewriting. 


Tt is understood that if I am not satisfied, I may return 
the course within § days, and you will refund my money. 





course and your 
money will be 





Immediately re- 
funded. 
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They Call the 87th 
‘Baby Division’ 


But Teen-Aged Soldiers Have Spirit 
and Energy for Combat 


General Clarkson 


Wheeler 
Whirl 


MBbuidycuusnneviievncnvesatanvatnndateitvnvivai invitee bt NE 
By Pvt. Dick Tracey 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—“Proof of 
the pudding is in the eating” and 
proof of a good radio program is in 
fan mail. A recent transcribed radio 
program over station WCAE in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., brought out the fact that 
Camp Wheeler’s transcribed Johnny 
Doughboy programs have their list- 
eners. 


On one of the regular programs 
Pvt. John A. Backos was interviewed 
during the course of the broadcast. 
One question asked Backos was, 
.“What would you like to have most?” 
This brought the response, “Chewing 
tobacco.” 

A listener sent a large bundle con- 
taining many packages of chewing 
tobacco to Backos a few days later. 
With the package came a letter to 
the Public Relations Officer stating 
that the sender was not acquainted 
with Backos, but since he himself 
had been a member of the armed 
forces in the last war, he knew the 
feelings of a soldier. 

Private Backos had been trans- 
ferred from Camp Wheeler by the 
time the package arrived at the 
Public Relations Office here, but 
PRO officials forwarded his gift to 
him at his new address. 








A recent perusal of names listed 
on the records of the Camp Wheeler 
classification department brought to 
light the fact that this large infantry 
replacement training center has its 
own number of great men as well as 
a varied assortment of characters. 
Among some of the widely known 
personages at the post or who re- 
ceived their training here are: 
Robert E. Lee, John Marshall, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles Laughton, 
John Quincy Adams, Harold Lloyd, 
Dick Tracy, Tommy Tucker, George 
Washington Roach and King Solo- 
mon Bennett. Then for those who 
like action in their names we have 
found John Golightly, Jessie Shivers, 
John Shook, Merril Stuck, Early 
Look, Jessie Butts, Chin Gin Sing, 
Myron Yawn and Cheatam Moore. 

For those who love things of na- 
ture such fellows as Rosebud Pugh, 
Ferman Sweetapple, Guy B. Sweet, 
Ben Cornfield, Oscar Birdsong, Bear 
Heart, Samuel Stubblefield, Clinton 
Turnispeed, Frank C. Pickle and For- 
rest Giellette Beanblossoms, might 
catch the eye. 

Then for odds and ends there are 
Manley Heeman, Frank Sheeman, 
Willie Sweetman, Ivory Nix, Mell 
Breedlove, Clyde Stump, John Lib- 
erator, Baby Brown, Boris Fried- 
kiss, Willie Profit, Albert Nsery, 
-Lacey Downey, Bernice Lovely, Love- 
ly Dukes, Charlie Coin and Walter 
Spots. We also have a Sunny 
Choice, Brown Sparks, Peter Radio, 
A. Greek and an Extra Smith. 


NCCS Offers Tutoring 
In Math To Soldiers 


NEW YORK—Service men wish- 
Ing to take brush up courses in 
mathematics examinations are being 
invited to private instructions at the 
National atholic ommunity Service 
Center, 17 East 5ist St., each Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evening 
between 7 and 9 p.m. A staff of 
school teachers tutors the men. 











CAMP McCain, Miss.—An influx 
of teen-aged soldiers into the newly 
activated 87th Division here gives 
it claim to the honor of being the 
youngest division in the United 
States. Wags are already referring 
to the 87th, commanded by Maj. 
Gen. P. W. Clarkson, as the “Baby 
Division.” 

The arrival of the young soldiers 
following the passage of the teen- 
aged draft amendment by Congress 
climaxed months of _ preparation, 
which included the Activation Day 
program, attended by Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, commanding general of the 
Second Army. 

The average age of the men in the 
87th is only 22.7 years and only 50 
men in the entire division are 
over 40. 

But if you think they don’t make 
good soldiers, you’re wrong, for they 
bring with them a fresh, strong and 
eager youthfulness which is a great 
asset to a combat organization. They 
have a keen zest for outdoor ac- 
tivities and all the keen energy and 
enthusiasm required to properly 
assimilate the strenuous training 
period ahead of them. 

In a series of addresses, General 
Clarkson warned his new men that 
“sooner or later you are going to 
be fighting for your very life 
against well-trained troops of your 
enemy—and this may be sooner than 
you think.” 

He stressed the importance of 
training and the necessity for ac- 
quiring knowledge, skill and speed 
in the performance of military 
duties. 

“The loss of your life or that of 
your buddy,” continued the general, 
“may result through some little 
failure on your part now to prepare 
yourself to do the right thing when 
the critical moment comes, and it 
will come without warning.” 


AUESAUUNULTOVRNNE ERNE 


Monroe 
Salvos 
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By Sgt. Murray Stoller 

FORT MONROE, Va.—A _ distin- 
tinguished visitor to the post this 
week was the Yankee novelist, 
Chard Powers Smith, now gather- 
ing material for a book to be called 
“He’s In The Artillery.” It is one 
of a series being written by the 
War Writers’ Board. 





The Sector Mobile Unit has been 
entertaining at outside outposts 
near here, after their recent tour. 
The Hi Nabor Show, of the Va- 
riety Club, played’ the Yorktown 
Naval Mine Depot Monday, and 
the Dance Orchestra under Set. 
Jerry Bressler teamed up with 
the Coast Artillery Regimental 
Band for a Thursday concert at 
the “Y,” featuring vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 





Mike Ferchak, of Capt. Earl N. 
Fuller’s DEML unit, hit the jackpot 
this week when the birth of his 
first baby—a girl—coincided with his 
promotion to first sergeant. Mike 
had been a staff sergeant and non- 
commissioned chief of the personnel 
office of his service company. 





It might be that the men 
of one of the batteries had a hair- 
raising time the other Saturday. 
The company barber was gigged 
for not having a haircut, and this 
unfortunate’s own equipment was 
used to denude his scalp. 





Pfc. M. M. Williams, 22, of Capt. 
Earl N. Fuller’s No. 1 D E. M. L. 
section, is one of those people who 
have no first or middle names; noth- 


ing but initials for him. M. M. 
hails from Ivanhoe, Va. o « Bat 
Private W. (for nothing) Major 


Jackson II., of the No. 2 D. E. M. L. 
section, was given a name by the 
Army. The people back home in 
Philadelphia called him “Major Sec- 
ond,” but this didn’t satisfy the 
boys at the personnel office here, 
who promptly christened him “Wil- 
liam Major Jackson,” because his 
father’s name was William. Major 
says he likes his new name fine. 





Post Champs Named 
FORT DEVENS, Mass.—The star- 


studded recruit reception center bas- | 


ketball team became the post cham- 
pions last week when they edged 
out the classy Lovell General Hos- 
pital quintet 54 to 49. 


In Last War 


FORT SILL, Okla.—M/Sgt. Wil- 
liam A. Johnson, sergeant-major of 
the 100th Ordnance Battalion, is not 
the only Negro soldier to have re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Croix de Guerre and the 
Purple Heart in World War I, but 
he is probably the only soldier to 
have received those awards at the 
age of 15. 

Enlisting in Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 5, 
1918, shortly after reaching his fif- 
teenth birthday, Private Johnson, 
who claimed to be 18, was sent over- 
seas, arriving in France, March 27, 
1918, with the 370th Infantry, where 
he saw action in St. Mihiel, at Oise 
and at Aisne, and was then stationed 





ceed while he re-wrapped his leg- 
ging, adding that he would catch up 
with them as soon as he had fin- 
ished. . 


Barely were the words out of his 
mouth when a German .88 shell ex- 
ploded between him and his com- 
panions, seriously wounding the two 
others, but leaving him untouched. 

Relaying the carrying of the two 
men to the rear, Johnson was almost 
out of the danger zone when he was 
struck in his right shoulder by a 
piece of shrapnel while still carry- 
ing one of the wounded men. He 
was wounded a second time in the 
leg by a machine gun bullet. Despite 
the two wounds, he reached safety 
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Won His DSC When Only 15}, 


Order of the Purple Heart for hay, 
ing been wounded in action. 

Johnson, then a private first Clagg, 
remained in a hospital in 
until April 4, then returned to New 
York. Reenlisting immediately for 
one year, he was sent to Fort Hyg, 
chuca, Ariz., where he was assj 
to the 10th Cavalry. He left th 
service upon the completion of the 
one-year enlistment. 

He reenlisted in the Army in 1942 
and after training at Camp Sutton, 
he was assigned to Fort Sill, where 
he has advanced to his present rank, 

“I’m ready to go across any time," 
he says, “and I hope it’ll be soon.” 
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More than 200 Army written songs 
have been received by ARMY TIMES 
since the announcement several 

ks ago of the plan to secure rec- 
ognition for outstanding Army song- 
writers. 

Details were published in the Feb- 

» 6 and issues of ARMY 
_ List of the song titles and 
guthors follows: 

“you've Got My Heart Out On a 
Limb,” and “I Left My Heart Among 
the Pines,” Pvt. C. D. McKay, Zephyr- 
hills, Fla.; “Thanks For Buying That 
Bond,” “Open Your Arms, Miss Lib- 


pyt. Rocky Ciro, Ft, Monroe, Va.; 
“There'll Be Khaki in Yokisaki,” 
penny Ray Licht, Cleveland ,Ohio 
(ex-service man). 
“star Gazing,” “Your U. S. A. and 
.” “In the Hills of Tennessee,” 
‘Keep Looking Up,” “The Seventy- 
Ninth Marching Song,” “Forward 
March, America,” “Halt, Who Goes 
There, Beautiful,” Cpl. Eddie Morgan, 
Camp Blanding, Fila. 
“Bombardiers (The Bombardier’s 
§ong),” Emily Harris Maddox, Dallas, 
Tex; “God Bless My Uncle Sam,” 
Pyt. Richard Bouker, Avon Park, 
‘ria; “The Lady Has the Right to 
Change Her Mind,” Pvt. Hy Davis, 
Indiantown Gap, Pa.; “Evenings On 
Maneuvers,” “Stop Changing Your 
Mind,” Sgt. Stan Richards, Fort 


Louis A. Duhig, Camp Gordon John- 


won, Fila. 

“Ranch in the Rockies,” “It’s Win- 
ter In My Heart,” “If I Had The 
Chance,” “Classy Little Lassie,” 
‘Blue Eyed Angel,” “It Isn’t Fun 
With Anyone But You,” Pvt. Howard 
Blaine, Fort Warren, Wyo.; “Call It 
a Day,” Pvt. Louis E. Paul, Spence 
Field, Ga.; “I Think of You Day 
and Night,” Pfc. Arthur Bonavia, 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; “So Sweet Of 
You,” “I’ll Go Out of My Way For 
You," Cpl. Nick Del Tufo, Camp 
Young, Calif. 

“In the Mist of a Memory,” “Not 
Tonight Josephine,” “Yankee Doodle 

Rides Again,” Pvt. Artie Joe Sutton, 
Port Riley, Kans.; “Lonely For You,” 
‘No Tears,” “I'll Leave My Heart 
With You,” “Now I know What It 
Means,” “When the World’s At 
Peace Again,” “Promise Me,” Cpl. 
Paul Monda, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo.; “Rest, Soldier, At Ease,” Pvt. 
James T. Wilson, Fort Riley, Kans.; 
‘Dreaming, Hoping, Praying,” Pfe. 
Ralph D. Goodwin and Ed. Shal- 
burne, Columbia Air Base, Columbia, 
8 Cc; “Our U. S. A.,” Pvt. Carmen 
Monda, Camp Adair, Ore., lyrics by 
L. E. Irvine; “Little Blessing of 
Mine,” Lt. Wm. L. Peterson, Morris 
Field, Charlotte, S. C.; “An Angel 
Calls.” S/T Bill Morrison (music) 
and Cpl. Leon Stanshin (words), 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 

“May I Know,” Lt. Lyall J. Feather 
(words) and Pfc. Albert DeVito 
(music), Fort Benning, Ga.; “I Know 
That Old Feeling” and “Away Down 
South in Dixie,” Sgt. Harold Hoff- 
man (words) and Ouida M. Smith 
(music), Camp Kohier, Calif.; “A 
Dirty Rifle,” Pfc. DuBrosky, Camp 
Wheeler, Ga.; “Uncle Sam and 
Johnny Bull,” Dorothy Atkinson, 
Omaha, Nebr.; “Those Little Guys 
With the Slanty Eyes,” Cpl. Ralph 
Zalden, Fort Hamilton, N.Y. . 

“Our Victory March,” Cpl. Ray 
Meany, Camp Chaffee, Ark.; “U. S. 
Cavalry Song,” Pvt. Artie Joe Sut- 
ss Te Riley, Kans.; “Let Me Hold 


You Tight, “Don’t Say A Word,” 
at’s Your Name,” OC. Wm. L. 
Barker (words), Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., and John Dawson 
Barker (music), Camp Polk, La.; 
‘There Are Times,” Pvt. Charles De- 
Stefano, Army Air Base, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.; “Lullaby For a Sol- 
dier”” Cpl. Karl McGuire, Camp 
Grant, 11). 
You'll Never Know,” “Trust My 
Heart,” “The Thrill of your Touch,” 
"You Said You Were Leaving,” Pvt. 
Henry Kirker, Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
‘If They Ration Our Love,” Pvt. 
Jimmie B, Busler, Atlantic City, N. 
J; “Blue Serenade,” Pvt. Howard 
\Olenik, Camp Grant, Ill.;,‘America, 
/Well Fight For You,” Pvt. Roger 
‘ Dennis, Camp Wolters, Tex. 
‘Buy Bonds, America,” and “Blue, 
mesome and. Moody,” CWO James 
| Rounds, Jr., Camp Pickett, Va.; 
‘Song of the Airborne,” Sgt. Eugene 
Fuhs, Fort Bragg, N. C.; “My 
ntry’s Flag,” Pvt. W. F. H. Mack, 
earwater, Fla.; “The United Na- 
tion's Victory Song,” Pvt. Joe T. 
ong, Camp Livingston, La. 
ese And Many More,” 
Ph R. Rusiski, 


Pvt. 
Camp Forrest, 

n.; “The Good Old U. S. A.,” Pvt. 
Nicky Michalyshin, Camp Forrest, 
nn.;“Yes, It’s Love,” Cpl. Hugo F. 


me Jr, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; 
inemories,” and “When Our Task 
Done,” Cpl. Lowell Richardson, 


P Blanding, Fla.; “Harlem’s In 
@ Army.” “America Works,” and 


Lewis, Wash.; “Lazy Lullaby,” Cpl.|5 


Over 200 Entries Received 
‘in Army Times Song Contest 


On, Peaceful World,” Pvt. L. McAl- 
len, Fort Ontario, N. Y. 
“Remembering You” and “Drifting 
Down Memory Lane,” Cpl. Glendon 
S. Kearn (words) and Tom Baker 
(music), Camp McCoy, Wis.; “Let’s 
March to Victory” and “I Think It’s 
Grand To Be a WAAC,” Leo Mich- 
aluk, Philadelphia, Pa.; “We've Got 
the Right” and “Soldier Boy,” Wil- 
liam Teich, Long Island, N. Y.; 
“Glory In Old Glory,” Pfc. Giles C. 
Shelton, Camp Cooke, Calif; “Hail 
To the Yanks,” T. H. Kilbourne 
(music) and Mrs. Grace Johnson 
(words), Burlingame, Calif.; “Sing 
Soldier, Sing,” Lt. Charles Boroughs, 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

“Closer Since We're Apart,” and 
“Never Thought I’d Ever Dare,” 
Sgt. Henry L. Griese, Chanute Field, 
Ill.; “Dancing at the U. S. O.,” T/S. 
Tommy Chavis, Camp Wolters, Tex.; 
“Keep Mum Chum,” Pfc. Ray Mun- 
kelt, Camp Langdon, N. H.; “I Have 
Your Love,” Pvt. Michael Caputo, 
Camp Gordon Johnson, Fia.; “Kiss 
The Bride,” Pvt. John F. Tighe, New 
Orleans Air Base. 

“I Give You a Song, MacArthur,” 
Mrs. Nancy T. Norton, Fort Bragg, 
N. C.; “We're In the Ordnance,” Pvt. 
Irving L. Sackett, Fort McClellan, 
Ala.; “Here Come the Yanks Again,” 
Cpl.-William O. King, Fort Dupont, 
Del.; “The Glory of the Infantry,” 
Lt. Vito Maniscaleo, Fort Jackson, 


» 

“All This Is New,” “You Are 
Mine,” “I'll Never Forget,” and 
“Don’t Let Me Dream,” Pvt. Ben- 
jamin J. Contra, Camp Blanding, 
Fla.; “I Ain’t Talking,” Sgt. Chet 
Howard and Pvt. Sam Perna, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; “Sons of Liberty,” Cpl. 
Robert Bruce Day, Chanute Field, 
Ill.; “We'll Meet Again When the 
Bells of Freedom Ring,” and “I’ve 
Got the Victory Blues,” Cpl. Al. 
Dievudonne, Fort George Meade, Md. 
“Illinois and You,’ Pvt. George 
Collura, Eglin Field, Fla.; “That’s 
the Way It Goes,” Sgt. Richard H. 
Geske, Eglin Field, Fla.; “By the 
Light of the Moon” and “You Can’t 
Ration Your Love For Me,” Cpl. Hy 
Goldman, Temple, Tex.; “Come On 
Joe,” Pvt. Mil de Palma, Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md.; “We Say for 
the U. S. A.” Mrs. Mildrtd Netto, 
Watertown, N. Y.; “Song of the Coast 
Artillery” and “My Soldier Boy Is 
Coming Home on Pass,” Pvt. Har- 
old Clancy, Fort Foster, Me. 

“Song on the Breeze,” Pvt. Michael 
M. Miller, Grenier Field, N. H.; 
“G. I. Love You,” “The Generals in 
General,” “Tamara,” “The Private 
Pretends,” Cpl. Phil Alexander 
(words) and Cpl. B. C. Dunford Jr, 
(music), Camp Polk, La.; “Us Ameri- 
cans On The Guard,” Cpl. E. J. 
Mentz (words) and Leo and Hector 
Richard (music), San Fernando, 
Calif.; “Believe It Or Not, I Love 
You,” Sgt. Ray W. Wunder, Foster 
Field, Tex.; “I’m Ready Uncle Sam,” 
Pvt. Charles Hannifin, Camp Clal- 
borne, La.; “America My Home,” Pfc. 
Jerome J. McDonnell, Camp Forrest, 
Tenn.; “Rip,” Sgt. Foster K. Hart- 
man, Miami Beach, Fla. 

“Moon On San Jose,” Pvt. Joseph 
Fuller, Buckley Field, Colo.; “This 
Is The Man I Long For” and “Isle 
of Reverie,” Cpl. A. Lukasilwiz, Camp 
Lee, Va.; “Back In Your Arms 
Again,” Pvt. Archie J. Spencer, Camp 
Crowder, Mo.; “When This Cruel 
War Is Over,” Pvt. Frank Hall, 
Camp Livingston, La.; “The Army 
Cadence Song,” Cpl. Karl McGuire, 
Camp Grant, Ill. 

“Oh I’m A Lonesome Sailor,” Pvt. 
Frederick Brainin, Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
“Tomorrow,” “A Southern Rhapsody” 
and “Sally O’Day From PX-9,” S/Sgt. 
Clarence Blanton, Camp Rucker, 
Ala.; “Shine Pretty Moonlight,” 
“You're A Hit and Run Driver,” “Oh, 


We're The Boys,” Cpl. Stephen 
Wasko, Fort Warren, Wyo.; “Every 
Doggie Has His Day,” Stephen 


Roscoe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Forever With You,” S/Sgt. Joseph 
F. Fritz, Gulfport Field, Miss.; We’ve 
Just Begun To Fight,” Pvt. Nat 
Smulian, Fort Hancock, N. J.; “Morn- 
ing Noon and Night,” Cpl. Louis E. 
Odum, Fort Logan, Colo.; “Fall In,” 
“The Ack-Ack-Song,” “We're Gonna 
Save The Union,” Cpl. George S. 
Hollowell, Camp Hulen, Tex.; “Dis- 
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Up-Hup-Hup,” Pvt. Morris Sol 
t, Fort Hamilton, N. ¥.; “Boom 
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tant,” “Willing,” “Wondering” and 
“Secretive Baby,” Pvt. Bill Johnson, 
Scott Field, Ill.; “My Love Is Just 
For You,” Pvt. Chester S. Dobrzen- 
ski, Fort Meade, Md. (written by 
Cpl. Carl Bergner). 

“We Yanks Will End This Fight,” 
Pvt. Fred Stein, Camp Butner, N. 
C.; “I Tip My Heart,” Cpl. Morton 
Parnes (words), Camp Pickett, Va., 
and Charles Coleman, Brooklyn, N, 
Y. (music); “My Dreams Just Won't 
Come True,” S/Sgt. John U. Dorsett, 
Key Field, Miss.; “Let’s Go,” Sgt, 
Richard H. Geske, Eglin Field, La.; 
“How Are We Going To Win This 
War” and “I Will Leave My Heart 
In Your Care,” Pvt. Frank Powell, 
Daniel Field, Ga.; “After the Moon 
Has Gone,” “I Want A Man” and 
“Should You Ever Need a Friend,” 
Cpl. Hy Goldman, Temple, Tex. 
“Moon Over America,” Pfc. Steve 
Danko, Fort Bragg, N. C.; “We Have 
A Job To Do” and “It May Be a 
Long Way to Paris But We’re Going 
Straight Thru to Berlin,” Pvt. Daniel 
Gentilcare, Miami Beach, Fla.; “We're 
Coming, Brother, Coming,” Elizabeth 
Weatherford, Louisville, Ky.; “When 
the World Is Free Again,” and “Oh, 
Now We're In the Army,” Pvt. Jim- 
mie Busler, Atlantic City, N, J.; “Out 
To Win,” E. R. Pawelko, Detroit, 
Mich.; “Blue Raindrops,” Cpl. A. 
Lukasiewiz, Camp Lee, Va, 

“Why Can’t I Get You Off My 
Mind” and “Party Polka,” Pvt. Ches- 
ter J. Dobrzenski, Fort Meade, Md.; 
“T’ll Be Home Again,” Pvt. J. Maca- 
luso and Sgt. Walter Turner, Fort 
Meade, Md.; “Faithful Army Shoes,” 
Pfc. N. Vela, Camp Bowie, Tex.; “I 
Could Live On Love,” Cpl. Hy Gold- 
man, Temple, Tex.; “Homeless Boy,” 
Pfc. Leslie L. Murray, Camp Bark- 
eley, Tex.; “Dream On Soldier Boy,” 
| Pvt. Leon A. Loiselee, Buckley Field, 
Colo. 

“I Fell From a Rainbow,” “Wast- 
ing My Time,” “Blue Night,” “When 
I Met You,” and “Think of Me,” Pvt. 
Nick Therry, Sioux Falls, S. Dak:; 
“Our Flag Still Will Be Flying,” “It’s 
The Dream of a Cowboy,” “Linger- 
ing Memories” and “Send Me Over 
the Sea,” Sgt. H. E. Stedwell, At- 
lanta, Ga.; “To The Medical Corps,” 
Pvt. John W. Bechtel, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; “You've Got to Work To Keep 
the Japs Away” and “I Love the U. 
S. A.” Pvt. William E. Rigsby, Col- 
lege Park, Ga. 

“K. P. Blues,” Pvt. Milton Kurland, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex.; “Why Not,” 
Pvt. Harry F. Rose, Leesburg, Fla.; 
“The Song of America,” Sgt. Harry 
A. Roush, Harlingen, Tex.; “Blame 


Brother of Mine,” Pvt. John Picola, 
Camp Carson, Colo.; “Missouri Hills,” 
F. W. Pies, Festus, Mo.; “Blue Mem- 
ory,” Pvt. Jerland Rebenberg, Hunter 
Field, Ga.; “We'll Come Home,” Pvt. 
Peter Preses (words) and Edward 
Johnson (music), Camp Carson, Colo. 

“When Our Boys Come Marching 
Home,” Mrs. Mary Maddocks Brown, 
Hittiesburg, Miss.; “When the Moon 
Bids the Stars Goodnight,” Pfc. 
Frank Viscuse, New Orleans, La.; 
“T'll Wait For You,” S/Sgt. Edward 
Bevier, Kirtland Field, N. Mex.; 
“We're Going Over There,” Cpl. Nick 
Del Tufo, Camp Young, Calif.; and 
“Let Every Mother's Son Become a 
Soldier,” Cpl. Orlando Ulivarri, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 


Good Fruit Here 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Good 
food for the men here is assured 
by a new refrigeration plant, in 
which the refrigeration room is 
equipped with heaters. The room 
is to be used mainly for storing 
citrus fruits, and must be keept 
at 65 degrees. When the outside 
temperature is hot, on goes the 
refrigeration. When it is cold, 
of course, the heaters come into 
play. 


MILITARY PERSONAL 
STATIONERY AGENTS WANTED 


Sell Personal Military Stationery with 
Insignia, including name and address, 
to F friends in the Asmy. 100 sheets 
and envelopes cost you 75c. Retails $1.00. 
F ples. A. B, Plateless Company, 
Street, New York City. 
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>. NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you maii 


our films with message enclosed, 
RST tage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 


d ad- 
and 


dress on cover, 














PHOTO FINISHING 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 
25c With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25c. Eshlemans Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25¢ 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 


PHOTOGRAPH POSTCARDS from 
your snapshot films. Send film nega- 
tive for free sample and price list. 
Include 5c for postage and packing. 
Postcards, Inc., Army DeDpt, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 



































DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE 50c, FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept, 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 
pa ee 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative . 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 


MORNINT REPORT, SICK RETORT 


all 
three $4.50; P 
BINDER (A.R. 345-125), wi 
$6.00; UNIVERSAL TWIN KS 
MAGAZINE BINDERS, any size $2.75; 
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CHARGE OF QUARTERS BOOK, 37 
sheets in pont inder $8.00; SERVICE 
RECORD VERS (A.R. 345-125) 200 
for $8.00; SIGN OUT BOOK, 375 sheets 
in post binder $8.50. Also, magazine 
subscriptions at special Service rates. 
SATISFIED Service customers every- 
where. ORDER TODAY! SCO 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





SPECIAL RATES for men in Service. 

i, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLI » $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE, POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEW: 25; AMERICAN 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
$1.00; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
READERS’ DIGEST, $1.50; ORGANIZA- 
TIONS and DAYROOMS SUPPLIED. ORDER 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 
Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y, 





REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice ot 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 








AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


Become a Member—Amer. War 
mem 2107 W. Tiago St. Phila. 
a. 








STAMPS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S, Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10e packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & FIRST SERGEANTS 


STATIONERY, es eclally designed with 
our own ORGANIZAT ON NAME and 
ISTINCTIVE INSIGNIA, can now be 

obtained for the men in your Organiza- 

tion at reasonable cost, Grou uying 
is popular, when Organization funds are 
inadequate, and your men will be glad 
to participate, if given the opportunity, 

Letterhead samples and detailed infor- 

mation on request. NO OBLIGATION! 

SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STA- 

—* P.O. Box 847, San Antonio, 
‘exas, 














MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlistea men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or i, any color visor 

.75, Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most a 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
segment. March Military oe ee 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT. New York, 





REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA LANDS:-— In Marion 
County, along ‘route Florida Canal, 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H., 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


Land for War Veterans—# month- 








CHESHIRE, P.O. Box 847, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


ly. N. J. or Fla. F. Delker, 2107 W. 
Tioga St., Phila., Pa. 








During the many years we have 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Develo 
Negative. (No enlargements i 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 

QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with co 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements. ...........-.cc-csessseeess 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
ped 
Lod. 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


Our 


upon good 
we 


30c 
30c 


and TWO Prints from Each 
d) Only 





Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2¢ each; 


16 Exp. Rolls.................706 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 
Reprints, 3x4 or 


BOX 184A 








Dept. 19, Box S440A, Chicago, Ill. 








each negative. (No enlargement included)............. 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored e 
enlargements from best negative...... 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univer............. 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls.......0+.35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.25 
12 Gs Bi incnnne 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.50 


36 Exp. No. 


ARROW PHOTO 


and One Co 


ntact Print from 
ee 


two plain 


30c 
30c 


nlargement or 
enlargements, 3¢ each. 
100 or more tlc each 


135-35mm With Reffill................$1.75 
36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
Jumbos 4c each 


SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pace 16 


Wasuincton, D. C., Marcn 20, 1948 
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REMEMBER when they used to call Judy Garland a child 
actress? Well, they don’t any more. 
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Mae Starts Second 
Year Down Under 


General Douglas MacArthur 
marked the first anniversary of his 
arrival in Australia this week by 
talking with newspapermen, mostly 
off the record, for more than two 
hours. 

He looked well and youthful, de- 
clined to sit, but paced slowly up 
and down the room smoking a pipe. 
He reviewed the year which has seen 
Japan checked repeatedly in the 
Southwest Pacific war theatre and 
perhaps marks the beginning of a 
new phase of the war over there. 

One year ago the Japs had overrun 
an enormous territory. An invasion 
of Australia seemed likely to be the 
next Jap move. General MacArthur 
and his Australian and American 
tnoops moved to meet the threat. 

Before his arrival the plan was to 
fall back, in case of Jap attack, from 
the northern part of Australia and 


fight to defend the southern areas of 
| the Owen Stanley Mountains instead 


the country. 





| American Marines took Tulagi and 


He changed the plan, decided to| 


base his defense on the northern 


territories of Australia and the 
islands to the northeast. 
It is now clear that the Japs 


Australia’s communi- 








planned to cut 


Quiz Answers 


(See QUIZ, Page 11) 

1. True. The reasons for this are, 
first, every soldier is taught how to 
walk correctly and how to preserve 
his shoes and, second, the Quarter- 
master Corps maintains expert shoe 
repair facilities at nearly every camp, 
post and station and mobile units in 
the field. 

2 ¢€. 

3. B. 

4. C. Aristotle records that soldiers 
in diving dress were sent down to 
chop holes in the bottoms of Alex- 
ander’s ships during the Siege of 
Tyre in 332 B.C. Air was supplied 
through tubes with open ends float- 
ing on the surface, 

5. False. The gunner or other wit- 
nesses must see the plane hit the 
land or sea, see it explode in the 
air, see the pilot bail out or see 
the plane dive away so completely 
enveloped in flames as to preclude 


8. C. 

9. False, The Army does not feel 
that there are enough women in the 
ministerial profession to warrant set- 
ting up a chaplain’s division. 

10. 14. 


cations with the United States and 
isolate the country before making a 
direct attack. 

They made a big mistake when 
they moved without control of the 
air and naval sea lanes into the 
Coral Sea last May. The land forces 
of this area and the Pacific Fleet 
smashed the Jap effort. 

Then the Japs tried slower and 
safer tactics and began to build up 
Tulagi and Guadalcanal and occupied 
Buna and Papua in a move down the 
New Guinea northeast coast. They 
also tried to get around the Owen 
Stanley Mountains and take out Port 
Moresby. : 

The Japs attacked Milne Bay Au- 
gust 26 only a short time after the 


a Guadalcanal foothold from them in 
the Solomons and blocked them 
there. 

The Jap& then decided to go over 


of around them. Here again they 
were blocked and fell before our 
counterattacks. 

Meanwhile General MacArthur was 
using his new air strength to pound 
and blocade Buna and make the Jap 
air base there untenable. 

Then he struck, with a new ele- 
ment. He transported supplies and 
an American force over the moun- 
tains to hit the Japs at Buna in con- 
junction with Australians pushing on 
Buna via Kokoda. 

The Japs were driven back to Lae 
and Salamua where their positions 
are desperate. When they tried to 
send reinforcements the convoy was 
wiped out. 

Now they are increasing their 
forces in the islands north of Aus- 
tralia, building new airfields, prepar- 
ing for a new phase of the war in 
the direction of Australia. 


No Trouble Here 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Surely 
the war will be fought fairly, at 
least by American forces. Nor 
should there be any trouble in this 





camp, where, it is revealed, are 
three soldiers boasting of the 
names of Just, Justice and Make- 
peace. More specifically they are 
Pvt. William Just, Pvt. E. H. 
Justice and Sgt. K. Makepeace 


Woods. Must be peaceful, or per- 
haps otherwise, if the three get 
together. 


GOVERNMENT buys _ 1,800,000 





pairs of standard service shoes every 





When you look at those stripes, 
stars and bars a thousand times a 
day, soldier, to see whether you’ 
should salute, did you even wonder 
how they came to be? 


Back to the days of the American 
Revolution goes the story of the 
origin of insignia for the Army. 
Then there weren’t even uniforms 
for the troops, since the Continental 
Congress, with limited funds, was 
scarcely able to provide the neces- 
sary arms and ammunition, to say 
nothing of supplying clothing. So 
each soldier came along in his own 
outfit, such as he had, or fancied. 


It was quite the thing, then, to 
loot the homes of the hated Tories, 
so that many a private appeared in 
expensive and colorful garb such as 
he had never known previously. 
Since the officers were usually 
more conservatively garbed, this 
condition led to some difficulty and 
confusion. This was evidenced in 
an order issued in 1775 to the ef- 
fect that, since “many inconveni- 
ences (arose) from not being able 
to distinguish commissioned officers 
from privates, some badges of dis- 
tinction be worn.” 

In consequence the commander-in- 
chief was directed to wear “A light 
riband across his breast between 
his coat and waistcoat.” Major-gen- 
erals were designated by a purple 
ribbon, brigadiers by a pink one and 
aides by one of green. 





The beginning of the epaulet and 


than on the number of men carried 


How It Started : 


Because Army Was Poor 
We Have Stripes and Bars|~" 


stars came in 1780 when Washington 
ordered that major-generals should 
wear one on each shoulder, with two 
stars on each, that brigadiers be 
odorned with two epaulets with one 
star on each, and that field officers 
— a gold epaulet on each shoul- 
er. 

Sergeants were ordered to wear 


N 


“ 


a worsted shoulder knot on each 
shoulder, and corporals such a 
on the right shoulder. This ¢ 
however, did not come into effas| 
until 1782. ~ 

The insignia you know so well ca; ; 
along as a sort of evolution throng! 
the years following the estabijm'| 


You. 3 


kag | 














ment of the Republic, 
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New Plan for Rations 
Started at Livingston 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—First 
phase of a new plan for issuing ra- 
tions, designed to eliminate waste, is 
now in effect at Camp Livingston, ac- 
cording to Lt. Keith J. Spangenburg, 
newly-appointed mess supervisor and 
coordinator. 

Under the new arrangements mess 
supervisors will be appointed for 
such units on the post as the 38th 
Division, 4th Corps, 3rd Army and 
Station Complement. Their duty 
will be to check on excess stocks 
carried in company kitchens and to 
survey the consumption of various 
kinds of food to determine amounts 
actually needed. 

The plan also contemplates issu- 
ing rations on the basis of the num- 
ber meals actually served rather 


















on the morning report as in the 
Check-up reveals that there is 
siderable difference in the two i 
ures, resulting in waste of food, = 


Mess sergeants are now eng 
in keeping count of the actual num 
ber of meals served each day, 
records, kept over a period of tim™ 
will make it possible to estimaee 
what percentage of a unit’s strep 
normally eats all meals in the me 
hall. Rations will then be issued gi 
the basis of average daily con 
tion. 





U. 8S. will spend $125,000 for 
enemy killed in World War II, 


i 

: 

3 it 
estimated. In World War I, the 
was $50,000 per enemy killed, 





75 cents. 
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“WONDER WHAT THAT FELLOW 
THINKS ABOUT ON THE 


WAY DOWN” 


thirsty? 


quality 

















, “Did you know that high 
altitude makes you terribly 


it. Who wouldn't want an ice- 
cold Coke. Coca-Cola not only 
qvuenches thirst, it adds re- 
freshment, too. And taste...a 
deliciousness all its own. And 


you glad you were thirsty. 









the cost during Caesar’s days 














‘Dehydrates’, they call 





you count on. Makes 



















































































